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ABSTRACT 


DON’T FOLLOW ME I HAVE WALKED THAT WAY BEFORE: 
USING TRANSFORMED EX-OFFENDERS 
TO MENTOR AT-RISK YOUTH 


By 
Cleveland Houser 


United Theological Seminary, 2012 


Faculty Mentors 
Michael Neil, D. Min. 


Elaine Joyner, D. Min. 


The Hillcrest Seventh-Day Adventist Church, Nashville, Tennessee is the context where 
the researcher is the Chaplain Mentor for a group of transformed ex-offenders called 
Don’t Follow Me I Have Walked That Way Before. The project was designed to mentor 
at-risk youth at the Monroe Harding Children’s Home. The intent of the project is to 
effect attitudinal changes and retard the proliferation of recidivism among juvenile 
offenders. Methodology for qualitative data collection included, instructional sessions, 
testimonies, group discussions, pre and post surveys, summaries, and group responses 
when analyzed, the results reflected attitude changes, success, viability, project 


replication and the curtailing of recidivism. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The appeal of Isaiah 61.1 “to set the captive free” speaks to the “han” of 
oppression and recidivism encountered by at-risk youth. Andrew Sung Park in his book, 
“The Wounded Heart of God,” denotes that han is an age old problem that finds its 
genesis in Old Testament Theology. “Han” is an Asian word that denotes the intensity of 
human suffering. The enormity of han suggests that it exceeds the realm of at-risk youth 
possibility to verbalize. The inability of troubled youth to verbalize such unexplainable 
pain, results in frustrated hope. Dr. Park describes hope as frustrated hope when it turns 
into han as psychosomatic pain. This psychosomatic pain results in helplessness, sadness, 
resentment and aggression.’ 

This frustrated hope that accrues in at-risk youth generates hostility. The 
dynamics of frustrated hope are exhibited when goals are impeded. Jurgen Molton in his 
work the, Theology of Hope, suggested that the opposite of frustrated hope is the sin of 
despair. This despair can emanate from different kinds of blockage, such as child abuse, 
spousal abuse, economics, racism, cultural issues, and other social issues.” 

Han in at-risk youth behavior is described further by Dr. Park as the collapsed 


pain of the heart due to psychosomatic interpersonal, social, political, economic, and 


' Andrew Sung Park, The Wounded Heart of God, The Asian Concept of Han and the Christian 
Doctrine of Sin (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1993), 15. 


? Jurgen Moltman, Theology of Hope (New York: Harper & Row, 1967), 15-26. 
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cultural oppression and repression.” Each component of the for-stated has a direct or 
indirect behavioral outcome on the behavior of troubled youth. Han has an emotional 
effect that results in deep rooted pain. Dr. Park noted that when this kind of emotional 
pain reaches the point of saturation it eventually collapses. The ensuing feeling of utter 
bitterness, sadness, pain, and despair could best be described as han.” One of the most 
detrimental aspects of han is the failure to resurrect human feelings from the state of 
unconsciousness. The state of unconsciousness will be apparent when pain is condensed 
to the point that it affects the quality of daily living in troubled youth. When this kind of 
repression transpires sadness and anger can be seen as derivatives of han according to Chi 
Ha Kim, a minjung poet.” 

When the sin of han, in its repressed and oppressed state, becomes overwhelming 
at-risk are engulfed by the pressures of life, self-control is lost. There must be a letting 
go. This letting go can be demonstrated positively or negatively. Troubled youth 
experience difficulty in their emotional ability to let go in a positive way. Demonstrating 
it positively indicates that he/she has self-control of his/her feelings and he/she is able to 
let go in an enhancing manner. Whereas demonstrating his/her feelings negatively 
indicates self-destruction and self is negated and renounced and has no real meaning in 


life.® 


; Park, Wounded Heart of God, 16. 
*Thidl 7, 


> “CMS Community & Mission: Breaking Korea’s Vicious Circle,” http://www.cms- 
uk.org/tabid/151 (accessed September 2, 2012). 


° Park, 18. 


The sin of han is transcendent in that it transcends the emotions of troubled 
youth. At-risk youth encounters the same kinds of han that affects the community at 
large. Han can be seen in cultural and group encounters where one group boasts about 
being superior to another through discrimination. Han can be seen in nature, such as 
global warming, drought, smog, erosion of the soil or other natural catastrophes that 
affect the environment. Han is expressed through capitalism, due to the unequal 
distribution of income and wealth in society, which foster economic hardship and 
poverty. Han is evident in the patriarchy through the exclusion of women, sexism, pro- 
life and abortion laws, and other crimes against women. Han can be seen throughout the 
world today through oppressive regimes, wars, disease and social and religious unrest. As 
long as there 1s life upon the earth, there will be han. The sin of han will continue to 
transcend at-risk youth emotions as long as there are oppressed conditions regardless of 
how it manifests itself in the world. 

The impact of oppression is personified through anti-social behavior, that at-risk 
youth encounters, set the backdrop for recidivism. The word “recidivism” cannot be 
limited to criminality. It has other meanings such as apostasy, backsliding, relapse, 
regress, revert, retro-gradation and regressive behavioral patterns. Such terminology 
suggests a returning to behaviorism that Allan G. Johnson describes in the Blackwell 
Dictionary of Sociology as a psychological perspective that focuses upon an observable 
behavior.’ Recidivism was magnified in the defection of our fore-parents in the Garden of 
Eden in their apostasy from the law of God through disobedience. The immediate 


consequences of their actions were observed in their experiential encounter with 


” Allan G. Johnson, Blackwell Dictionary of Sociology: A User’s Guide to Sociological Language 
(Cambridge: Blackwell Publishing, 1995), 295. 


oppression. The fallout from this kind of behavior can be seen in the behavior of trouble 
youth today. E. G. White denotes the reason for this fallout in, The Story of Redemption, 
where God cursed the ground because of their sin in eating of the tree of knowledge, and 
declared, “in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life.” 

Humanity’s defection from the laws of God, set the back drop for oppressive, far- 
reaching consequences. It was not long after the sin of our fore-parents that the han of 
recidivism was experienced in the striking down of Abel by Cain. Cain’s disobedience 
resulted in the rejection and the slaying of Abel. This was an act of frustration and envy. 
Dr. Andrew Sung Park describes Cain’s experience as individual oppression, or han. The 
blood that cried out from the ground was han.” This kind of behavior demonstrated by 
Cain is evident in the senseless murders by at-risk today. The individual oppression of 
Cain will be the progenitor of collective and structural oppression against cultures, 
groups and troubled youth throughout the ages. . 

Sociological, physical, and psychological oppression have impregnated behaviors 
that have propagated a litany of deprivations that would coerce at-risk youth into an 
environment, not by choice but by circumstances, in order to survive. The fallout from 
these stringent conditions result in a strong proclivity that would be circumstantially 
affected by a kind of Social Darwinist enigma that suggests that only the fittest survive 


through the most aggressive survival techniques reflected in the social ills of society.'° 


* Ellen G. White, The Story of Redemption (Hagerstown: Review and Herald Publishing 
Association, 1974), 40. 


” Park, Wounded Heart of God. 41. 


° Gayle Encyclopedia of US History, Social Darwinism, www.answers.com/browse/social 
(accessed September 13, 2012). 


The byproduct of such aggressiveness has a negative propensity at-risk youth to be 
victims of oppressive controlled systems. 

Correctional and juvenile facilities are incubators of oppression. Such oppressive 
conditions that are designed to promote solitude and penitence, often leads to heighten 
incidents of depression, which is a primary reason for the rise of mental illness among 
controlled populations. The American Friends Service Committee noted that numerous 
studies have documented the effects of solitary confinement on controlled populations 
giving them the special name; Special Housing Unit Syndrome. Some of the many 
symptoms include visual and auditory hallucinations, hypersensitivity to noise and touch, 
insomnia, paranoia, uncontrollable feelings of rage and fear, distortion of time and 
perception, increased risk of suicide, and Post Traumatic Stress Disorders. If one 1s not 
mentally ill when entering an isolation unit, by the time they are released their mental 
health has been severely compromised.’' Spending time in solitary leaves people “deeply 
traumatized and deeply disabled.”’* Sixteen percent of male and female detainees in 
controlled situations are mentally challenged and are two to four times more likely to be 
bipolar, depressed, schizophrenic, and have Post Traumatic Stress Disorder. When such 
mental volatility exists, it helps to create mindsets that lean toward the proliferation of 
recidivism over rehabilitation. 

Jesus in his omnipotence has the power to loose at-risk youth from the effects of 
this tsunami of entrapment. In John 11:44 (KJV) He said, “loose him, (speaking to 


' American Friends Service Committee, Solitary Confinement Facts, 
(http://www.afsc.org/resource/solitary-confinement-facts (accessed September 4, 2012). 


? Solitary Watch, New Report Examines the Hardships of Life After Solitary Confinement 
http://www.solitarywatch.com/2012/08/10/new-report-examines-the-hardship-of-life-after-solitar... 
(accessed September 2, 2012). 
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Lazarus who was under the dominion of death in the grave) and let him go. 
power that it took to raise Lazarus from the dead is indicative of the power that will be 
needed to loosen the binds of the death of human anti-socialness and for at-risk youth to 
enter into newness of life. This text of scripture denotes what the power of God can do 
for troubled youth. “Loose him” is the salvific proclamation given to the Christian 
community. It must be embrace in order to set troubled youth free from this cancerous 
conundrum of sinful entrapments. 

Communities today still find themselves ravished by the winds of oppressive 
behavior of at-risk youth in search of a clear voice of engagement. They must fight to 
eliminate the onslaught of recidivism, adverse youth behavior and social unrest that 
jeopardizes neighborhood safety and national economic security. The enormous influx of 
600,000 adult offenders back into the nation’s communities, including more than 65,000 
juvenile offenders, presents an astronomical challenge for society.'* The immediate social 
problems such as jobs, housing, health, educational, social service needs and social 
reintegration are pressing needs that requires satisfactory resolution to prohibit 
humankind from regressing. At-risk youth are the most vulnerable in this segment of the 
community. 

At risk youth vulnerability in the community is indicated by the fact that the 


police arrest over 2,300,000 at-risk youth every year. Youth who live in high crime areas, 


according to the, Statistics Canada, commit crimes between 3P.M. and 6P.M.’” During 


'? John 11:44, KJV 


‘4 David Plotz, ‘Ex-Con Nation, Slate Magazine” June 15, 2001, www.slate.com/articles/news 
(accessed February 12, 2012). 


'S Andrea Taylor Butts, Statistics Canada: When and Where Youth Commit Police Reported 
Crimes, http://www.statcan.gc.ca (accessed April 23, 2012). 


the last fifteen years the number of juvenile offenders under the age of fifteen increased 
by 94%. The ruthlessness among juveniles is compounded by numerous behavioral 
factors, such as unruliness in the home and school where at-risk youth carry 270,000 guns 
to school every day. '® Socio-economic factors, such as poverty create conditions that 
cause more adolescents to engage in criminal activities, which result in social isolation 
and economic stress, undermine the relevance of education, upward mobility, and create 
a climate conducive for crime, substance abuse, and gang violence. 

A nationwide survey conducted by the Public Agenda Foundation and 
Advertising Council, suggests adolescents face a crisis. Many critics contend that stress 
under modern day society — including violence in the schools, deteriorating family 
security and an overdose of disturbing media images, put teens at the risk of never 
reaching their full potential. '’ These findings denote that teens who have problems 
coping with such overwhelming stresses result in behavioral extremes. Hence, they are 
branded by society and stigmatized by what is known as the Labeling Theory that Frank 
Tannenbaum called the dramatization of evil. Tannenbaum argues that the labels attached 
to youth transform the identity of a doer of evil to an evil person.'® The fallout from this 
theory only reinforces the mind set of at-risk youth in believing that they are bad people. 
Consequently, the Labeling Theory lacks credibility to serve as a sociological explanation 


to describe the reason for the behavior of at-risk youth in society. It is a discriminatory 


'® Eric Schlosser, “The Prison-Industrial Complex, Atlantic Monthly,” (December 1998), 
http://www.theatlanticmonthly (accessed September 2, 2012). 


'? Teens At Risk Essays and Articles, http://www.enotes.com/teens-risk-article (accessed April 29, 
2012). 


'§ William Mena, Labeling Theory in Juvenile Delinquents: An Evaluation, 
http://www.helium.com (accessed May 1, 2012). 


theory that circumvents possibilities and opportunities for troubled youth to rise above 
the social stigmatism advocated by this theory. 

Moreover, the basic cause of crime among at-risk youth 1s the increased number 
of fatherless homes. The Fatherless Generation denotes that fatherless homes accounts 
for 63% of youth suicides, 90% of homeless and runaway children, 85% of children with 
behavior disorders, 80% of rapist with anger problems, 70% of youth in state operated 
facilities, 85% of all youth in prison and 75% of high school drop outs come from 
fatherless homes.!” Thirty-three percent of children are born out of wedlock according to 
Frank Heiland, Department of Economics Center of Demography and Population Health, 
Florida State University and Shirley H. Liu, Department of Economics University of 
Miami.”° Consequently, this resulted in a dysfunctional family structure, where the 
female has to be androgynous, which means that she has to be the mother and the father 
in the family. Single family homes experience many serious challenges in family 
management. Many of them are stripped of finances, educational opportunities, moral 
values, and principles, finances that provides for a cohesive family unit. 

These at-risk youth lack family guidance and oftentimes have to raise themselves. 
The youth have been thrust into a false understanding of reality shaped by the media. 
The anesthetizing effects of media can be compared to the psychotropic drug Thorazine. 
The media has left many youth in a stupor of fiction. By the time, they reach the age of 
18, youth will have seen over 200,000 acts of violence and 40,000 murders. They will 


'? “The Fatherless Generation,” http://www.thefatherlessgeneration. wordpress.com/statistics 
(accessed September 4, 2012). 


?° Frank Heiland and Shirley H. Liu, “Family Structure and Wellbeing of Out-of-Wedlock 
Children: The Significance of Biological Parents’ Relationships,” Population Association of America 2006, 
Annual Meeting, http://www.mailer.fsu.edu/~fheiland/liu-heiland-ca.... (accessed September 2, 2012). 


have watched 19,000 hours of television, television, on average, has 6 to 8 acts of murder 
every hour. The music industry has a corresponding effect upon the behavior of youth at- 
risk. Suggested lyrics from rappers like Tupac Shakur, Biggie Smalls, Fifty Cents, Young 
Buck, and others promote sex, drugs, and violence. They have been major contributors to 
adverse youth culture.” 

One of the most oppressive cultures youth can be engulfed in is the drug culture. 
Youth involvement in this culture compromises not only their development but in many 
cases cause adolescent suicide and self-destructive behavioral problems. David Mitchell 
declares that what he terms “the Destructive Capitalistic Personality Complex” acquired 
by youth is responsible for creating and mounting a drug culture that is more destructive 
than slavery or Jim Crow laws of the post Civil War Era.”* The use of illegal substances 
threatens to destroy a whole generation. Only if sufficient prevention and intervention 
strategies are put in place can this destruction be averted. Failure to do so will result 
urevocable damage, incarceration, institutionalization, and even entrance into the silent 
halls of death. 

The drug culture has the potential to make all adolescents at risk. Peer group 
pressure and age cause youth to be unable to make the rational choice of abstaining. 
Innovative, preventive, and educational approaches provide youth with the best 
opportunity of liberation from the cruel oppressive enslavement to drugs. The 
Commission on Youth and the Governors Alliance for a Drug Free Tennessee revealed 


some Startling facts about the use of drugs and alcohol among adolescents: The 


*! Mortimer Zukeman, “The Victims of TV Violence,” US News & World Report (July 25, 1993). 


*? David P Mitchell., Black Theology and Youth at Risk (New York: Peter Lang Publishing, 2001), 
28. 
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percentage of alcohol used among students in grades six, eight, ten and twelve revealed 
that when a student reaches the twelfth grade 85% would have been exposed to alcohol 
consumption. Alcohol consumption by grades indicated that among sixth graders it was 
38%, eighth graders 65%, tenth graders 81%, and twelfth graders 85%. The number of 
students in same grades who had used alcohol in the last thirty days varied from 9% 
among six graders to 45% among twelfth graders. Teenage consumption of alcohol is a 
gateway drug that leads to other experimental drugs.”” 

The percentage of students using marijuana from these same grades ranged from 
5% in grade six to 42% in grade twelve. The percentage of students who used marijuana 
in the last thirty days was grade six 5%, grade eight 7%, grade ten 38% and grade twelve 
42%. Grade ten experimented with crack at the rate of 7%. Grade ten had the highest 
percentage of crack use than any of the grades under discussion. The percentage of 
students using Cocaine was 8% in both grades ten and twelve. Two percent of six graders 
and 4% of eighth graders had used Cocaine. The percentage of students using Heroin was 
1% in all of the grades." 

Drug abuse among adolescents cannot be resolved by therapy alone. Other 
innovative and calculated approaches must be utilized. The rebellious spirit that 
encapsulates at-risk youth is nothing more than a band aid mentality. Such 1s a facade that 
covers up reality, in order to maintain an image. Sue Scheff’s, Invincibility Theory 
Among Teens, denoted that researchers at the University of California San Francisco 
found that teenagers actually over estimate the danger of certain activities. While they 


*3 “The Commission on Youth and the Governors Alliance for a Drug Free Tennessee” (Tennessee 
State Library Archives, 1986 — 1992), 


http://www.tn.gov/tsla/history/state/recordgroups/findingsaids/re34pdf. (accessed January 8, 2012). 
* Tbid. 
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know that there are risks, they think the benefits and fun are worth it. The biggest reason 
why youth drink and drive, take drugs and do all kinds of crazy, dangerous stunts is that 
they think that they are immortal, invincible and bullet proof. They want to see how far 
they can go beyond the norm. Very often, they do not understand the complete nature of 
the risks they are taking, “says Jeffery Rothweiler, Ph.D., clinical psychologist.” > This 
macho invincibility is only a storefront, fragmentized posture hiding a human soul crying 
out for help. This posture is assumed because of the unanswered pain that 1s walled up 
inside, such as low self-esteem, non-acceptance by peers, environmental vices, family 
issues, anger, fear, and other un-dealt with feelings. Despite the personified hardness that 
appears to portray the unreachable, it does not necessarily make the majority of at-risk 
youth inaccessible over the long term. 

Somehow, at-risk youth conclude that they are unique in the destructive paths that 
they have encountered and that the rest of humanity cannot understand their dilemma. 
Don’t Follow Me I Have Walked That Way Before, (DFM) is a group of transformed ex- 
offenders whose specific purpose is to deter at-risk youth from a life of substance abuse, 
crime and recidivism. DFM can identify with and understand adolescents traveling the 
same destructive path they have. DFM mentors are adept at visualizing a reflective mirror 
of the lifestyles that they once embraced. Like many youth, they were hampered with 
negative baggage that ushered them into unsavory predicaments that resulted in risky 
antisocial behavior. The environmental evils of entrapment embraced in a dysfunctional 


culture of substance abuse and criminality were their method of escape from reality.”° 


*° Sue Scheff, “Invincibility Theory Among Teens,” http://www.suescheffadvocate.com/ 
2008/03/20/sue-scheff-invincibility-theory-among-t (accessed September 2, 2012). 


*® Don’t Follow Me Profiles, Appendix J. 
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The members of DFM have recognized their self-destructive choices, and have 
accepted the consequences of their actions from society. DFM mentors are a value to 
society, especially to the youth. It 1s through sharing their life testimonies and by 
educating youth regarding the detriments of negative lifestyles that youth are reached. 
The philosophical approach of DFM is that if they can reach one youth and help that 
youth revert from a detrimental life trajectory, their mission has been achieved. By 
observing the futility of their negative lifestyles and embracing the educational 
counseling of DFM, at-risk youth can be set free from the clinking, suffocating chains of 
oppressive and depressive behaviors. 

Through the efforts of DFM the clarion call of Isaiah in chapter, 61:1 leaps out at 
its hearers, “He hath sent me to bind up the broken hearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are bound.” Moreover, the intent of 
the mission of DFM 1s to stop the bleeding and to clot up the vein of negative behavior 
that culminates in destruction or confinement in a controlled system of coercion. The 
ultimate desire of DFM is that the concrete jungles of correctional facilities will not be 
the manifest destiny of at-risk youth but the streets of gold in heaven will be the 
summation of their journey. 

In chapter one, the writer integrates his ministry focus, focusing on the three 
components: spiritual autobiography, context and synergy. The chapter details the plight 
of the writer and its impact on the life of the write, as well as the writer being able to 
have a natural affinity to the oppressed and the peculiar demographics that describe and 
plague an oppressed community. The writer is able to connect the impending scourge of 


recidivism with the demographics of the area and to discover a methodology that is 
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salvific in helping youth offenders who are sinking in the quicksand of substance abuse 
and crime. Research conducted with at-risk youth at the Monroe Harding Children’s 
Home in, Nashville, TN, will be the primary focus of this project. 

Chapter two explains what the social sciences have to say about the sin of 
oppression and at-risk youth behavior, including current trends and practices in the field. 
It will describe how the consequences of han” has caused harm upon an oppressed and 
the troubled at-risk youth demographic. The social plight of at-risk youth and the social 
dilemmas will be described. It denotes how the United States government is involved in 
matters pertaining to at-risk youth behavior. A review of literature will be included that 
will be discussed to show how significant authors will influence the writer’s project. The 
chapters culminate in the writer discussing the plight of troubled youth caught up in a 
caged of oppression. 

Chapter three is a discussion of the Biblical, theological and historical foundations 
for effects and for a solution of oppression upon humankind. This discussion examines 
beliefs, values and practices. These three factors recognized that any form of oppressive 
custody, whether it is cultural, social, psychological, religious, or physical result in 
oppression, recidivism, incarceration and an economic drain on our nation. This chapter 
will delineate what the Bible, the church, and history had to say about the han of 
oppression. 

Chapter four, suggest a methodological approach for curtailing the proliferation of 
youth violence by liberating at-risk youth from oppression and recidivism. A qualitative 


research methodology of research is utilized .The writer discusses methods of instruction, 
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timelines, expectations, data collection, data analysis, methodology, implementation 
tools, and the possible outcomes from the program. 

Chapter five is asummary and an analysis data learned from the study: surveys, 
and data collection. It will reflect attitudinal changes in at-risk youth: positive, negative 
or inconclusive. Don’t Follow Me, I Have Walked that Way Before will be used to assist 
in instructing troubled youth at the Monroe Harding Children’s Home. The writer will 
discuss the results gathered from implementing this project. 

Chapter six is the summary and conclusions learned from the project. The writer 
will share his reflections about the project, its viability and possible future replication. 
The writer supports the establishment of chapters of Don’t Follow Me in other cities as 
an effective tool to mentor at-risk youth. This chapter will seek to re-enforce the need for 
prevention programs to reach a youth population that continues to be hampered by 
behavioral adversity. The writer will discuss the impact of the project on his life. He will 
discuss what he learned from the project. The writer will share future research that will be 


conducted with this project. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Cleveland Houser is a native of Prattville, Alabama. He is the son of the late 
Enoch and Celeste Houser. He was called into the Gospel Ministry in 1971. He pastured 
several Seventh-day congregations until he took a call to minister to prisoners in the 
Tennessee, Department of Corrections as a Psychiatric Chaplain in 1983. 

On December 16, 1983, he began his ministry to the incarcerated and the 
ostracized. This would be the focus of his ministry until this day. The opportunity to 
minister to the downtrodden was both rewarding and exciting. There was a daily influx of 
hurting men coming onto his office with all kinds of problems. However, on many 
occasions he had to sort through the pretense to get to the actual reason for an inmate’s 
visit to his office. The word got around that Chaplain Houser will help you, if you are 
straight up with him. They were accustomed to getting dogged out and sometimes cursed 
out by Chaplains and for someone to treat them as if they were somebody was a switch. 
Cleveland believed that in spite of the bad decisions these men made, they were still 
God’s children and that he must treat them with dignity, respect, and kindness. 

He would spend six months ministering to the men on death row. In the 
afternoon, he would sit in the cell with six death row inmates at a time who wanted to 
know about Jesus. They all had a chance to interact through singing, testimonies, praying, 
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Bible studies, and listing to a sermon. Some inmates’ because of security status’ were not 
allowed out of their cells. Chaplain Houser took the “Word of God” to each confined 
inmate. Ministering to inmates on death row was a marvelous experience. Although they 
are condemned to die like the thief on the cross, many of them are sincere about their 
need for the presence of God in their lives. It was a tremendous honor and a joyous 
occasion for a death row inmate to request baptism. The joy came when he asked 
specifically to be baptized by Chaplain Houser. 

Chaplain Houser did more to help transform the lives of inmates than any other 
correctional employee during his tenure as an employee. He led inmates to Christ, made 
sure their children got gifts for Christmas, led out in soliciting food and equipment for 
special events for inmates, found jobs for inmates, found housing for inmates, arranged 
counseling sessions for inmates and their families, made arrangements with American 
Baptist Theological Seminary for inmates to obtain a college degree, served as a proctor 
for inmates enrolled in distant learning programs, and refurbished old bicycles and gave 
them to the needy by using inmate labor. He was a “yes we can” type of Chaplain when it 
came to doing positive things for inmates. He took an early retirement from the 
Department of Corrections in 1999. The inmates were saddened because he was the only 
employee who really cared about them. He was that father who many of the inmates 
never had. He is constantly amazed that some thirteen years later inmates are walking up 
behind him at stores and blowing at him on the streets still grateful to him for what he did 
for them. 

In 1999, Elder James A. Johnson, Director of Adult Ministries at the North 


American Division of Seventh-day Adventists in Silver Springs, MD, invited Chaplain 
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Houser to be Prison Ministries Consultant and Trainer for the North American Division 
Prison Ministry Department. Chaplain Houser travels throughout the United States and 
Canada teaching churches how to work with prison inmates. He does all of the writing 
that relates to prison ministry for the World Church of Seventh-day Adventist. His first 
editorial contributions were the writing of a prison ministry manual and a seventeen 
course curriculum for advanced certification in prison ministry. Elder Johnson said that, 
“Chaplain Houser is an expert in prison ministry, he has a good attitude and he is loyal.” 
He conducts more than thirty different seminars on prison ministry in a given year. 

Cleveland Houser is an ordained minister in the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 
Chaplain Houser is a contributing editor to five different Seventh-day Adventist 
publications. He has been honored on numerous occasions for his work with at-risk youth 
trying to help youth live drug and crime free lives. His travels in this endeavor have 
stretched from coast to coast, Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. He is the mentor for ex- 
offenders who convey one clear message to young people, which is “Don’t Follow Me — I 
Have Walked That Way Before.” Many prisoners have not recidivated because of 
continued nurturing and support from Chaplain Houser. Prisoners call him pop, dad, and 
their mentor. It is rewarding when an ex-offender comes to him and says, “I am a 
Christian today because I watched how you live your life.” 

Today Chaplain Houser lives in Goodlettsville, TN, where he continues to do 
prison ministry, provides therapeutic services for behaviorally challenged individuals at 


Skyline Medical Center in Madison, TN, and mentors ex-offenders and at-risk youth. 
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Focus of Ministry 


In the midst of the North Nashville community is the Hillcrest Seventh-day 
Adventist Church located at 2010 25 Avenue North. Here lies Cleveland’s context for 
ministry. Hillcrest is the oldest African American Seventh-day Adventist Church in the 
world. The first African American minister to be ordained into the gospel ministry by the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church was Hillcrest’s first pastor. The church has a membership 
of 723 members. On a good day 350 members will attend.’ The church’s membership 
made up of generational Adventists and traditional religious transplants from all of the 
mainstream denominations. In its domain are several generational groups. Like most 
churches, Hillcrest is made up of the following generational groups: Gen z, ages 0 - 2, 
Millennial, ages 3 - 22, Survivors, ages 23 - 43, Baby boomers, ages 44 - 61, Silent’s, 
ages 62 - 79, and Builders, ages 80 - plus. The most significant group at Hillcrest is the 
Survivors. They make up 38% of the congregation.” 

The congregation is predominantly African American. However, there are other 
ethnic representations in the congregations. The congregation is sprinkled with Whites, 
Haitians, Hispanics, Africans, and Asians. Hillcrest is a middle of the road church where 
all cultures and ethnic diversities are welcome. There is no exclusion of individuals 
because of backgrounds and current or past behavioral status. Many prisoners have made 
Hillcrest their home because the congregation embraced and nurtured them back to 


respectability. 


' Michael Jacobs (Treasurer), Hillcrest SDA Church Records, Nashville, TN, October 12, 2011. 


* Sandra Lennox (Clerk), Hillcrest SDA Church Clerk Records, Nashville, TN, October 11, 2011. 
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The demography of the congregation covers the broad spectrum of social, 
economic, and educational diversity. Christian education, morality, strict integrity, and 
obedience are strongly encouraged within the congregation. Approximately 60% of the 
congregation lives in single family dwellings, 30% in apartments and 10% in low income 
or public housing.’ There are 120 faithful giving units in the church, who through tithes 
and offerings gave $500,000 in 2011. The median household income at the church per 
family ranges from $37,500 to $70,000 a year.’ In the congregation, the number of 
singles continues to escalate. Sociologically, families, and marriages encounter numerous 
struggles that test their solidarity. Their only salvation, as in any family, is their 
relationship with God. The same kind of economic hardships, trials, tribulations, survival 
challenges, and spiritual inequities, challenges the membership in the same manner that 
the neighborhood experiences. Consequently, the family structure at Hillcrest is 
traditional and not non-traditional. The congregation is similar in its makeup and 1s 
heavily involved in its North Nashville neighborhood. 

The church, regardless of its ills, is an active church. Evangelism and dynamic 
worship is essential to the congregation at large. Their preference for worship is that it be 
uplifting, high praise, intellectually challenging, contemporary, and traditional — not 
ceremonial. Music in worship is held at a premium. It must be traditional, contemporary, 
participatory, and representative of congregational needs and inclusiveness. It is led by 
church groups, soloist or others. The mission of the church is community focused. The 


mission of the congregation is to share the love of God with the community spiritually 


3 Ibid. 


* Jacobs, October 11, 2011. 
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and practical. Each member wants to experience spiritual development, satisfaction, and 
assurance that will necessitate compliance with the will of God. 

The congregation is a sociologically and spiritually diverse group who participate 
actively in the church’s activities. There is a variation of preferences, but each member is 
committed to the mission of the church. To spread the good news of the Gospel is the 
summation of the church’s reason for existing. The major church activities that interest 
church members are giving Bible studies, family and marriage enrichment seminars, 
youth and children ministries, young adult ministries, evangelism, Christian education, 
outreach through feeding programs, homeless ministries, prison ministries, health 
ministries, and A. A. meetings. 

The theology of the congregation can be summed up in Rev. 14:6 — 12, 


And I saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, having the 
everlasting gospel to preach to them that dwell on the earth, and to 
every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people. Saying with a 
loud voice, fear God and give glory to him; for the hour of his 
judgment is come: and worship him that made heaven, and earth, 
and the sea, and the fountains of waters. And there followed 
another angel, saying, Babylon is fallen, is fallen, that great city, 
because she made all nations drink of the wine of the wrath of her 
fornication. And the third angel followed them, saying with a loud 
voice, if any man worship the beast and his image, and receive his 
mark in his forehead, or in his hand. The same shall drink of the 
wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out without mixture into 
the cup of his indignation; and he shall be tormented with fire and 
brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, and in the presence of 
the Lamb. And the smoke of their torment ascendeth up forever 
and ever: and they have no rest day nor night, who worship the 
beast and his image, and whosoever receiveth the mark of his 
name. Here is the patience of the saints: here are they that keep the 
commandments of God, and the faith of Jesus.’” 


> Revelations 14:6-12. 
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In this text lies the urgency of the congregation to tell others about the soon return of 
Jesus Christ. This next sounds aloud the burden that the church has to evangelize the 
world and to announce that God’s end time hour of judgment has been pronounce upon 
the world. God’s judgment hour message is that the world must worship God and give 
glory to God who created the heavens, the earth, the sea and the fountain of waters. God 
in love is wooing those who are caught up in religious traditions to come out of the world 
so that they will avoid the mark of the beast. Revelation 14:6-12 is embraced by the 
church as the everlasting gospel that emphasizes keeping the commandments of God not 
to be saved but because they are saved. This text excludes any notion that the church 
promulgates legalism. This text embraces the idea that they are sinners saved by the grace 
of God and covered by the blood and the righteousness of Jesus Christ. 

The theology of this text in the context what the church espouses 1s rooted in both 
the Old and New Testament. The good news of this glorious gospel was proclaimed by 
Adam before he was expelled from the Garden of Eden. According to 2 Pet. 2:5, Noah 
was a preacher of righteousness. “Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord.” He 
preached the everlasting gospel to an ungodly world. Abraham proclaimed the same 
glorious gospel in Gal. 3:8 and “Moses esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt.” They preached this glorious gospel, the church proclaims, 
looking forward to the cross. The church on this side of the cross looks back to the cross, 
which amplifies the glorious news of the soon retum of Jesus Christ. In every age the 
message of this text is that men/women are saved by grace and saved from sin by grace 
and the same savior. God’s judgment and wrath was pronounced upon the world 


because God’s command and statutes were violated. The theology of the church is 
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amplified by the message of the three angels in this next that states the urgency to 
worship the creator and give allegiance to the creator before it is too late. 

Originally, the majority of the congregation lived in North Nashville. Presently, 
the membership is shifting to living in other areas of Nashville. The congregation 
generally exceeds the economic status of the neighborhood if it is measured by national 
medians and averages of living standards. The diversity of social unrest, poverty, 
hardship, homelessness, food deprivation, dysfunctional families, excessive teenage 
pregnancy, child neglect, unemployment, truancy, high school dropouts, gang violence, 
juvenile substance abuse and crime, African American male incarceration, and the 
conspiracy to destroy the African American male in the community, exceeds that in the 
congregation. It is obvious that the congregation 1s not immune from any of these ills 
because, like the community, it faces the same challenges. The difference lies in the fact 
of knowing who to turn to in the time of difficulty and the embracing of the fellowship of 
the saints as a support mechanism. The absence of this presents many extenuating 
circumstances to community residents who have little or no faith base or support 
mechanisms. 

The congregation is like the community in that it is an African American Church 
in an African American neighborhood who shares like experiences and struggles 
regardless of personal attainments. Culturally, there is a kindred, and to some a 
genealogical relationship with those who reside in the community. An aura of 
understanding, and “a, been there, done that” mentality, provides a meaningful 
opportunity, for a compassionate attitude to help those in need. The church is only 


divergent to the community in its relationship, trust, and obedience to the explicit 
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commands of God and yet it is convergent because it is made up of sinners who have 
been saved by the grace of God. They are not exempt from the same passions and 
struggles of those they are trying to reach. Its passion for outreach is summed up in the 
passion of Jesus, which is to reach out to those in need. 

The context for ministry at the church is conducive for outreach. Cleveland’s 
context for ministry resides in his commitment to provide ministry to those who have 
been ostracized by the community because of incarceration and to young people who 
have been caught in the cobwebs of substance abuse and crime. There are over 2.3 
million inmates in our state and federal correctional facilities.° The North Nashville 
Community has numerous inmates incarcerated in prison or the county jail. Every year 
hundreds of inmates are released from prison to reside in Davidson County. According 
to the national average, 67% of the inmates released from prison, recidivate within a 
three-year period.’ This is a serious problem not only for the nation but also for the 
church and the local communities. African American’s experience more of a challenge to 
re-integrate back into society than their Caucasian counterparts. 

Male and female ex-offenders, who join the congregation at Hillcrest, are very 
seldom victims of recidivism. The congregation has a tradition of embracing prisoners. It 
has allowed them to hold offices in various capacities of church leadership, and to be an 
intricate part of the operations of the church. The current ex-offenders at Hillcrest provide 
the backdrop for his ministry to young people who appear to be on a run- away train 


whose destination is prison. The involvement of ex-offenders in trying to deter young 


° “Corrections,” http://ojs.usdoj.gov/BereauofJustice.Statistics (accessed October 17, 2010). 


’ Thid. 
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people from a life of substance abuse and crime has been a major stabilizing factor in 
their lives. Their willingness to self-disclose themselves and to become personally 
involved in the lives of young people, who appear to be a carbon copy of where they 
were enables them to remain strong. They are overwhelmed with a sense of self 
satisfaction from helping to snatch a child from the jaws of Satan. The concluding words 
for every encounter with at-risk youth are, “Don’t Follow Me, I Have Walked That Way 


Before.” 


Synergy 


The name of this concept would take on the name, Don’t Follow Me, I Have 
Walked That Way Before. God would use Cleveland to make prison ministry proactive 
rather than reactive. This new approach involves a greater amount of participation from 
ex-offenders. Participation in this ministry would be a life -changing ministry for each 
participant. Ex-offenders would present dramatic testimonies of their personal lives. The 
ministry is designed to target youth and young adults in identifying at risk behaviors and 
making responsible decisions about their lives. 

The goals of this ministry are (1) to serve as a deterrent to youth at-risk, (2) to 
establish a catalyst system for youth at-risk currently involved with addictive substances 
to seek professional assistance, (3) to provide appropriate intervention strategies to youth 
at high risk and their families, (4) to involve clergy in assisting with this group of youth, 
(5) to witness and demonstrate the power of God to change inappropriate behaviors in 
youth and adults, and (6) to strengthen and stabilize the lives of the participating ex- 


offenders. 
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This ministry is fostered at the Hillcrest SDA Church where a team of ex- 
offenders would be the permanent nucleus of the ministry. This power pack ministry has 
moved the hearts of many listeners. Has this ministry changed the lives of the ex-offender 
participants at Hillcrest? Absolutely! Every participant in this ministry at Hillcrest holds 
key office positions in the church. The church has a high level of respect for each 
participant in this ministry. Every time they give their testimony, they experience a 
greater determination to stay straight and let God completely control their lives. After 
listening to the testimony of a participant in this ministry, a young man who had a half of 
a kilo of cocaine flushed it down the toilet, got out of the drug business and finished his 
education. This is just one incident that shows the power of this ministry. 

Cleveland is convinced that this ministry that God laid on his heart is a ministry 
that needs to be replicated all across the United States of America. It is a ministry of 
change. God has sustained this program through Cleveland’s leadership. He said that God 
has placed a hedge around the participants in this ministry. There have not been any 
casualties in this group. He thanks God for preserving this group. This has been because 
Cleveland continues to be nurturing, compassionate, and very interactive with this group. 

The focus of Cleveland’s ministry will be to the at-risk youth at the Monroe 
Harding Children’s Home in Nashville, TN. He will use mentors in Don’t Follow Me, I 
Have Walked That Way Before to mentor at-risk youth at Monroe Harding. The youth at 
the facility are between the ages of thirteen and eighteen. They are already in trouble with 
the authorities. Some are on the verge of incarceration in an adult facility. Don’t Follow 
Me’s mission 1s to deter and change the attitudes of this segment of at-risk youth so that 


they will not be part of a prison or mortality statistic. Don’t Follow Me will be available 


to mentor each of the troubled youth after they have completed their required stay at 
Monroe Harding. Cleveland’s premier objective is for each of the troubled youth to 
reverse their detrimental trajectory and be a productive citizen in the community of 


his/her choice. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY 


The Pain of Oppression 


The pain of liberation comes as a byproduct of intense suffering and oppression 
over an extended duration. The hurt from this experiential encounter with oppression is 
so deep that it exceeds man’s ability to verbalize. The intenseness is a helpless type of 
pain that manifest itself in both sadness and behavior. The writer chose to use Dr. 
Andrew Sung Park as an expert who would convey in detail the depths of human pain 
and suffering. He described this suffering, pain and oppression in his book, The Wounded 
Heart of God, as han.’ His writings helped the writer to peep into the mindset of youth 
and others throughout the ages who experienced the intenseness of han. The writer used 
Dr. Park’s writings because recidivism is an oppressed condition that affects both youth 
and adults. In the implementation of his project, the writer better understood how 
unconscious han effected the quality of daily living for those in oppressed conditions. 

John Godsey’s writing entitled, Deitrich Bonhoeffer on Suffering, Vol. 4 #2, was 
used by the writer because it reflected both the pain of suffering and the affliction of 


incarceration. Bonhoeffer, a German prisoner, understood what it means to suffer the 


' Andrew Sung Park, The Wounded Heart of God The Asian Concept of Han and The Christian 
Doctrine (Nashville: Abingdon, 1993), 41. 
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pain of incarceration. His reflections on oppression despite his pain and suffering in 
prison, still reflected love and compassion.” The writer used the experience of Bonheoffer 
because of the clientele that he is mentoring in an enclosed community needed to 
experience love and know how to convey love in spite of their predicament. 

James H. Cone spoke often about those in oppressed conditions. In his work 
Black Liberation Theology, he had a natural affinity toward the oppressed and the poor. 
He believed in confronting those issues that threatening the existence of the oppressed.” 
His views were appealing to the writer because the apriori of DFM is to confront those 
issues that seek to destroy troubled youth. Moreover, the write used Cone’s book because 
his views reflected the mission of DFM to curtail recidivism and neighborhood 
oppression from youth violence. Cone believed what the writer espouses: to set the 
captives free, bind the wounds, and liberate the poor from the feeling of nothingness. 

Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. was well acquainted with oppression and the plight of 
the poor. He spoke to the plight of the poor and the oppressed in his Letters from the 
Birmingham J ail.* The writer used Dr. King because he exemplified that you may be in 
jail but the jail does not have to be in you. His experience was encouraging to the writer 


as he and DFM try to instill in at-risk youth that they can overcome. 


* John Godsey, “Deitrich Bonheoffer on Suffering, Vol. 14 #2,” Summer 1995, 
http://www.stauros.org (accessed February 21, 2011). 


3 James H. Cone, Black Liberation Theology (New Y ork: Orbis Books, 1996), 113. 


* Martin Luther King, Letters from the Birmingham Jail, Birmingham 1963, 
http:www.africa.upenn.edu_ gen/letter.birmingham.html. (accessed April 16, 2012) 
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The Pain of Liberation 


The pain experienced from liberation is not only religious plight of the oppressed 
but also the socio-historic plight of the oppressed. This pain is evident when the liberated 
has to make adjustment from a custody environment to an emancipator status as they 
reintegrate to mainstream society. This is evident not only with adults but also at-risk 
youth trying to an environment where they had been socially excluded. James H. Cone in 
“God of the Oppressed,” speaks to my project regarding the pain of liberation when he 
declared, “there is no liberation without transformation that is without the struggle for 


freedom in the world.” 


He helped the writer to reinforce his conviction that those who 
have been liberated must be responsible and refrain from counter-productive behavior. 
The pain of liberation from oppressive conditions is not just nice sounding 
rhetoric, but it is a social journey for those who have been in enslaved predicaments. This 
enslavement finds a group of a group of adults, at-risk youth or exilic people searching 
for freedom. One of the most notable journeys in this endeavor is a group of exilic 
enslaved Israelites caught between freedom and destruction. This quandary is best 
portrayed with the Israelite’s entrapment between the Red Sea and the Egyptian army. 
The Israelite dilemma is the position of many human journeys and especially with at-risk 


youth and adult offenders. James H. Cone spoke to my project when he indicated in “God 


of the Oppressed,” “liberation is not a human possession but a divine gift of freedom.® He 


> James H. Cone, God of the Oppressed (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1997), 139. 


© Tbid: 127. 
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helped the writer to reiterate this fact to troubled teens that freedom from oppression is 
more than a right it is a gift from God. 

Howard Hendricks, in Teaching to Change Lives, spoke to my project by 
speaking situation, “how do you keep the world from squeeze mold the wisdom of Paul, 
which is transformation. He spoke of not changing from without but from within.” 
Hendricks spoke to the instructional modality of my project by agreeing “that a change in 
your thinking reflects a change in your feelings, which reflects a change in your 


8 The write agrees with Hendricks that transformation prohibits the oppressed 


behavior. 
from being caught in the squeeze mold. 

Avoiding the squeeze mold was a challenge for the Israelites when they left 
Egypt. The pain of being free challenged their daily ability to survive. This pain was 
evidenced by their complaining spirit, their acts spiritual and physical adultery, bickering 
and criticizing. They did not make a lasting effort to deal with their liberation. 
Consequently, the Israelites expressed their feelings of social oppression through their 
acts of disobedience. The Israelites were free but they were socially, spiritually and 
mentally fragile. Bell Hooks in Teaching to Transgress: Education as a Practice of 
Freedom, said that the teacher must serve as a healer teaching students how to live in the 
world. Hooks suggested to the writer that his clientele must be well rounded and well 


grounded and whole. They must have what Hooks call a mind/body spirit encounter 


where the mind, body and spirit are unified.” 


7 Howard Hendricks, Teaching to Change Lives (New York: Multnomah Books, 1987), 89. 
* Ibid., 88. 


? Bell Hooks, Teaching to Transgress: Education as the Practice of Freedom (New York: 
Routledge Publishing, 1994), 15, 18. 
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The emergence of Christianity saw a community that had a dualistic struggle. It 
was a Struggle through a very oppressive, painful experiential journey to a period of 
peace. Was this period of peace a period where the pain of liberation did not surface? 
Certainly not! During the Middle Ages, persecution, and the depressive struggles of a 
wilderness people were most stressing. However, in the midst of their struggles to survive 
and to carry the torch of God they experienced dignity in the midst of isolation. The pain 
experienced by this wilderness community would be the progenitor of the efforts of the 
Puritans and the Quakers to find freedom in Colonial America. The cross oceanic journey 
would lead them to a new frontier leaving Europe behind. Nevertheless, the pain of 
liberation and the struggle continued to endure. Being amalgamated into numerous 
Colonial societies, they had to adapt to the civil and religious dictates of colonial 
communities. Trying to survive in a colonial society often catapulted them into colonial 
oppression. Tom Head describes Colonial Oppression in “Common Types of Oppression 
and Their Origins” as a social pattern as people who are born in a given country are 
treated differently from those who immigrate to it.’? Culture adjustment in the colonial 
community would have its trials and adjustments throughout Colonial America as civil 
and adverse social behavior among youthful offenders became more pronounced. 

Thomas Head’s writing was used by the writer because he depicted how 
individuals are treated when they come from an unacceptable community. He was useful 
to the writer because he introduced the sentiments of society to toward those from an 


unwanted environment. Such was an early reflection of how society feel about at-risk 


‘Thomas Head, Common Types of Oppressions and Their Origins, 
http://www. civilliberty.about.com (accessed December 12, 2011). 
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youth because their environmental descent. Especially to those who are in custody 


communities and those who recidivate. 


Cage Syndrome 


Life in Colonial America was not a time that juveniles could embrace as youth 
friendly. The harshness exhibited toward juveniles was of the same magnitude as that 
which was projected against adult offenders. The life of juveniles was very mentally 
oppressive. Mental oppression along with physical oppression is part of the cage 
syndrome. The cage syndrome is a circumstantial predicament of the oppressed whether 
they are mentally or physically confined. Because of this mental oppression, the early 
reformers responded to the plight of juveniles by establishing houses of refuge in 
America, during the eighteen hundreds.'’ Early reformers were more apt to try to 
rehabilitate juveniles and alleviate the hurting rather than subscribing punishment. 

Working with juvenile offenders is not a new problem but an old problem that has 
plagued society over the chasm of the years. In 1899, the Juvenile Court System was 
established to deal with juvenile issues. It was the hope of the court system to create an 
aversion to incarceration. This would be the catalyst for promoting a more civil way for 
at-risk youth to receive the help that they need. Additionally, the Juvenile Justice System 


also exercised the Parents Patriae Doctrine, which stipulates that the state can step in 


1 Juvenile Justice in America, quoted on “The Development of Juvenile Institutionalization,” At- 
Risk.org, http://www.at-risk.org/doji.html (accessed December 15, 2011). 
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and take over the role of a parent on behalf of a troubled juvenile until he begins to 
exercise positive changes or becomes an adult.’ 

The quote from Juvenile Justice of America was to demonstrate the role of 
government in finding a civil way to assist at-risk youth. The writer wanted to show that 
there is a place for government to play in prevention and intervention in the lives of 
troubled youth. The writer also used this quote to stress the need of preventing at-risk 
youth from becoming a part of the system. He is aware that some safety initiative had to 
be in place as a protection mechanism, but he believes that helping troubled youth to stay 
out of the system by an improved quality of life is the key for survival. However, by the 
nineteen eighties the way that juvenile crime was dealt with was transitioned from a focus 
on rehabilitation to a focus on punishment. Crime committed by Juveniles came to be 
portrayed as equivalent to the crimes of adults. The current system had its deficiencies 
that prompted many legislatures to issue mandates that certain serious social infractions 
necessitated that youth be tried as adults. 

At-risk youth confined in juvenile custody have a tendency to adhere to an 
attitude of aggression and manipulative behavior. Stigmatic behavior patterns appear to 
be created in juveniles that transition with them as they reintegrate back into society. 
Youth who come out of institutions are more committed to crime and are further 
alienated from their families and society. The abuse that juveniles face in controlled 
systems creates holistic dysfunctionalism, where mental partialism inhibits them from 


proper acclamation into their respected communities. 


2 Wid. 
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The United States Criminal Justice System in response to the behavioral patterns 
of at-risk youth in America has earned the reputation of being the only nation in the 
world where a youth convicted of a crime could be incarcerated forever with no chance 
of making parole. There is a failure by society to recognize that youth who committed 
crimes before they had developed a resistance to the pressure of their peers, clarity of 
decision making, and ethical competence will remain in a defenseless predicament unless 
appropriate intervention strategies are incorporated into their lives. Steven Fraser, in his 
book The Bell Curve Wars denotes that many at-risk youth are trapped in a Vernacular 
Bias.'? Vernacular Bias as a theory proposed by Arthur Jensen and explained by Fraser, 
suggests that much of the adverse behavior exhibited by at-risk youth 1s influenced by a 
social stigma in society that is similar to eugenic theory, which believes people are 
genetically predisposed as inferior or superior based on race (among other things). 
However, Fraser quickly acknowledges that the statistics proposed in his book, which 
promotes social disparity, lacks veracity and cannot be ascertained from a social 
standpoint as reliable. '* 

Steven Fraser, writing in 7he Bell Curve Wars, was used by the writer to validate 
that troubled youth cannot be excluded because of social makeup and environment. He 
wanted to show that any genetic predisposition is not a reliable measurement of their 
value. His work aided the writer and DFM’s belief that it is critical that they instill in at- 
risk youth the desire to overcome their past and present circumstances. The writer 


disagrees with Frank Tannenbaum’s Labeling Theory that he calls the dramatization of 


'° Steven Fraser, The Bell Curve Wars (New York: Basic Books Publishing, 1995), 18. 
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evil. He said that a doer of evil is a bad person. '° The writer states that this is a 
discriminatory theory which circumvents any possibilities for at-risk youth to rise above 
the social stigmas promulgated by this theory. This argument was raised for the writer 
and his team to re-enforce the self-worth of troubled youth. 

Youth incarceration continues to accelerate among at-risk youth. Pragmatically, 
the influx of juveniles into adult correctional models has proven to be futile. Situations of 
this magnitude severely influence incarcerated youth to revert to a life of crime more 
rapidly after being released; they commit more crimes oftentimes, more serious crimes 
after they are paroled from corrections as opposed to youth paroled from juvenile 
detention. Ronald Goldman describes situations in which youth are encapsulated in a 
crucial predicament socially or incarcerated as, “a graveyard without lights.””° In reality, 
juveniles and adults confined in correctional custody are individuals confined to a 
graveyard with lights. The lights are never completely turned off. The juveniles and 
adults slowly die within through warehousing and mental rigamortis that occurs through 
incarceration. 

Keith A. Johnson stipulates, in The Pathway to Recovery that the reason that 
offenders do not change their way of thinking is because of the effects of light on the 
development of melatonin in the brain. His concept is that if the brain can be changed, the 
mind can be changed. He states that “during the evening cycle of the circadian rhythm 
(24 hour cycle), the body begins to produce melatonin. It requires serotonin, darkness and 


sleep to synthesize melatonin. During the sleep cycle, if the brain senses that there is 
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enough melatonin, the brain will be allowed to enter the (REM) Rapid Eye Movement 
sleep cycle (dream sleep that is the type of sleep needed in its development to “defrag the 
human hard drive”)! The Path to Recovery (TPR), according to Keith, is that any light 
left on during the sleep cycle, whether it is a night light, the television or the light from 
the moon will cause the pineal gland to stop the production of melatonin. He further 
states that if one eats after 7:00P. M., the production of melatonin will be inhibited; the 
insulin needed to digest the food will curtail the production of melatonin and interrupt 
sleep when the sleeper should be entering the last stages of REM sleep.!° 

Keith Johnson in the Pathway to Recovery was helpful to the writer’s project by 
shedding additional light on the possible reasons for recidivism. The writer has 
experienced life in the housing units in the prison as an employee. He concurs with Keith 
Johnson regarding the lighting issue, because the lights are on twenty-four hours a day 
and seven days a week. Darkness in the unit never occurs. Light in the housing units 
inhibits the production of melatonin which is produced in sleep. Keith Johnson concludes 
that sleep deprivation has a corresponding effect on the brain. He declares that if you can 
change the brain you can change the mind. The writer’s exposure to prisons, prisoners 
and juvenile delinquents saw this piece of research very helpful in understanding a new 
insight on recidivism. 

The following research by Dr. Ronald E. Dahl and Dr. Daniel S. Lewin in 
Pathways to Adolescent Health, was used by the writer to add critical support to Keith 


Johnson’s research. They connected the lack of sleep to behavior, development, drug 


!” Keith A. Johnson, “The Path to Recovery,’ www.keithajohnson.homestead.com (accessed 
March 14, 2012), 1. 
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abuse, and psychological disorders. The lack of sleep causes one to be behaviorally 
regressive which can be an additional reason for recidivism. 

The lack of sleep by adolescent and adult offenders caused by continuous lighting 
in controlled facilities has a corresponding effect in behavior. Ronald E. Dahl, M.D. and 
Daniel S. Lewin, in their research paper “Pathways to Adolescent Health: Sleep 
Regulation and Behavior,” postulated that there is mounting evidence that sleep 
deprivation has its greatest negative effects on the control of behavior, emotion, and 
attention, a regulatory interface critical in the development of social and academic 
competence, and psychiatric disorders. '? According to Dahl and Lewin, there is a 
correlation between the consequences of insufficient sleep and drug abuse. There is 
sufficient evidence set forth above to suggest that the inhibition of the brain to process 
sufficient melatonin has a corresponding effect upon behavior. Perhaps this has much to 
do with recidivism because the brain was not changed therefore the mind was not 
changed and the offenders regressed back to the same behavior. 

“The research noted above on sleep and negative behavior” is demonstrated in the 
recidivistic activities of adolescents who return to society and continue to be absorbed by 
a criminal mindset. The whole gambits of sociological and psychological issues that 
impact their stability often lead them to be hostile and aggressive. Martin Buber, in his 
work J and Thou, states that many youth in society experience a transcendental dimension 
of personhood caused by their hostility and ageression.”” His précis of youth hostility 
suggests that at-risk youth are observed as objects rather than as persons. This precludes 


'? Ronald E. Dahl and Daniel S. Lewin, “Pathways to Adolescent Health: Sleep Regulation and 
Behavior,” Journal of Adolescent Health 6 Suppl. (December 31, 2002): 175-184. 
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that at-risk youth are thingified rather than personified. Oftentimes, the call on the 
intercom in correctional facilities is heard in a manner like this, “103812 report to 
operations.” Hence, such thingification is magnified in controlled and custody 
environments in where personhood is supplanted and individuals are numerically 
identified instead of personally identified. 

Martin Buber’s, J and Thou was use by the writer to show how controlled systems 
can be impersonal and inhumane. This research was useful to his project because he 
could demonstrate to at-risk youth how control custody erodes their personhood and 
places them into a numerical category. Buber’s work was useful to his project to show at- 
risk youth that once they have been numerically identified, and if they recidivate their 
number will be their tracking device as long as they are on parole. 

Many at-risk youth believe they are insignificant because society has minimized 
their significance. Consequently, the feeling of having no place in the community leaves 
them in a nomadic state, feeling discarded by society. Ron Hutchcraft describes at-risk 
youth in this category as a Paper Plate Generation;”’ they are used up and thrown away. 
Youth who reenter their communities from custody settings often feel discarded when 
they return to their social communities. This feeling of being thrown away can be seen in 
schools, housing and the environmental settings, where at-risk youth reside. The adverse 
effects experienced from such social environments serve as a breeding place for hostility. 
Ron Goldman, in Angry Adolescents, suggested that these youth tend to be resentful; they 


are aware of the reasons for their behavior.*” According to Joy G. Dryfoos, several of 


*! Ron Hutchcraft, “Paper Plate Generation, Ministry to Juveniles,” 
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these behaviors fall into what psychiatrist term conduct disorders.’ Conduct disorders are 
inherited but psychological disorders are not inherited. David D. Mitchell implies that 
such behavior is obtained through oppressive socialization influenced by numerous social 
factors rather than through an inherited psychological disorder.”* 

Joy G. Dryfoos and David Mitchell’s work was use by the writer to substantiate 
his belief that incarceration is a sociological issue and not a psychological disorder. 
Dryfoos states that youth behavior comes from conduct disorders. Mitchell supports her 
findings by stating that oppressive behavior comes from conduct rather than from a 
psychological disorder. Their findings were useful to the writer and his team in instilling 
within at-risk youth that the rite of passage to prison is not an inherited psychological 
trait inherited from incarcerated or previously incarcerated parents. 

The United States’ reaction to the behavioral precedents of troubled youth in its 
domain has earned it the reputation of being the nation in which the fever of litigation and 
incarceration exceeds sentence justification and economic sense. There is a failure of the 
legal and the social communities to relinquish their sociological and litigious blinders 
when dealing with the social and legal failures of troubled youth. There is a sociological 
disconnect concerning the reality that youth commit crimes before they have developed a 
resistance to the strain of peer group pressure, clear judgment, and the moral capacity to 
make rational choices. These youth are vulnerable. Youth in this category will remain in 
a vulnerable state unless appropriate interventions transpire from responsible agencies or 


people. 
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The lack of rehabilitative concerns by society in providing resources essential for 
their survival only suggests that more troubled youth across America will be caught in the 
inevitable entrapment of incarceration. Regardless of the sociological and psychological 
disarray in their lives, they are not adults but troubled youth. Society’s resolution to 
criminal behavior among troubled youth by no means finds rectification through the 
increased influx of at-risk youth into correctional custody. This only exacerbates the 
problems of troubled youth by creating an environment where they have more access to 
developing a criminal mind set from the thoughts and ideas of other offenders. As a 
result, the minds of youthful offenders transcend opportunities for rehabilitation and 
regress to the oppression of recidivism by remaining in the stagnating posture of 
criminality. 

The United States Department of Health and Human Services attests to the 
proliferation of youth violence by observing that “Violent crime and property crime is a 
major cause for arrests for trouble youth between the ages of 10 and 17.” At-risk youth 
in this age category are impacted by behavioral adversities from dysfunctional home 
experiences, school behavior, and challenges in their communities. These challenges 
include childhood maltreatment, dysfunctional parenting, parental criminality, truancy 
and dropping out of school, exposure to community violence, and poverty’. All of these 
characteristics point to the plight of the troubled teen. 

The Juvenile Justice Accountability and Improvement Act of 2007 indicated the 


following factual findings about trouble teens: (1) historically, courts in the United States 
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have differentiated between adults and juvenile offenders, (2) many youth have been 
sentenced in a manner reserved for adults (even life without a possibility for parole) , (3) 
in the rest of the world, only a dozen youth are serving life sentences without parole, (4) 
there are at least 2,225 child offenders serving life sentences without parole in the United 
States, (5) a child offender is an individual who is convicted of an offense committed 
before the age of 18, (6) the majority of youth sentenced to life sentences are first time 
offenders, (7) a youthful offender is a youth who violates legal statutes whether they are 
civil or criminal that governs society, (8) the rate of juvenile sentences nationwide is 
three times higher today than it was fifteen years ago, (9) sixteen percent of first time 
offenders are fifteen are younger when they committed their crimes, and (10) the denial 
of parole was cruel and unwise and it sent the wrong message to youth that they were 
beyond rehabilitation.”’ 

Typically, at-risk teens find it difficult to manage the pressures of life. Hence, at- 
risk youth tend to transition from total respect for authority to no respect for authority. In 
their metamorphism to adulthood, the lack of social development is an ongoing transition. 
Since the fifties, troubled teens have slowly, in respect to time lost their innocence, lost 
their sense of being loved, became hopeless, lost respect for authority, lost a sense of 
respect for themselves and for others, and were victimized by environmental oppression 
due to their aimlessness. Their plight in life appears as a hatch-less cocoon with no 
transition from the cage syndrome to a citadel of hope and promise. It is only when 
troubled youth are incubated by the power of God that a genuine transition transpires in 


their lives. 


27 Juvenile Justice Accountability and Improvement Act of 2007, HR 4300 (1 10s Cong.), codified 
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The cage syndrome is not limited to physical custody in a controlled environment, 
but it 1s evident in the sociological, psychological, and cultural entrapments of society. 
This is evidenced by the following demographics: The United States spends five billion 
dollars a year on juvenile corrections. Eighty-five percent of boys and sixty-five percent 
of girls who are incarcerated in juvenile facilities go on to become convicted felons as 
adults. Seventy-five percent of youth incarcerated between the ages of 10 and 17 are 
diagnosed as mentally ill. Twelve percent are sexually abused. Homicide is the second 
leading cost of death between the ages of 10 to 17.7° Over 656,000 juveniles are treated 
for gunshot wounds on a daily basis. 

Juveniles carry 270,000 guns to school every day.”” Fifty percent of juveniles 
killed yearly are killed with fire arms. One out of every ten juvenile arrests involves 
murder. Two million, three hundred thousand (2,300,000) juveniles are arrested yearly. 
Juveniles account for 16% of all violent crimes. Eleven percent of murders were under 
the age of 10.Thirty-eight percent of juvenile victims were age 5. There are 591 juvenile 
detention centers in the United States. Sixty-five thousand (65,000) are incarcerated on 
any given day. Two hundred thousand (200,000) youth are tried, sentenced or 
incarcerated as adults. Thirty-nine (39) states permit youth to be tried as adults. The 
courts hear 1,600,000 juvenile cases a year. On any given day, 7,500 youth are locked up 
in an adult jail. On any given day, 3,600 juveniles are locked up in prison. Two thousand, 


six hundred (2,600) are serving life sentences. Every day 26,000 youth are detained by 
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the police. It cost between 32,000 to 65,000 dollars a year to keep one juvenile locked up. 
Over a 20 year sentence, it cost 1.25 to 1.5 million dollars to be incarcerated.” 

The Office of Juvenile Justice and Juvenile Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) 
records that for every 100,000 non-Hispanic black juveniles living in the United States of 
America, 738 were in residential treatment facilities; whereas among the non-Hispanic 
black or white population a sharp disparity occurs in that for every 100,000 non- 
Hispanics only 157 were confined to residential treatment facilities.) This dichotomy is 
further exacerbated by the fact that even where the African American juvenile population 
is least there was a significant increase in the disparity of African American juveniles 
being detained in juvenile facilities or corrections versus non-African American 
juveniles. This point is sharply illustrated in the detention of African American juveniles 
in states like South Dakota, Wyoming, and Montana. In South Dakota for every 100,000 
juveniles there are 3,956 African American youth detained, compared to 250 white 
juveniles. The State of Wyoming has 3,170 African American juveniles detained and 330 
white juveniles detained per 100,000 juveniles. Montana has 2,612 African American 
juveniles detained and 125 white juveniles detained per 100,000 juveniles.** The 
detention disparity observed in communities in ability to reach out to non-white juveniles 


leaves African American juveniles feeling oppressed and hostile. 
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Sandra Bartky, in her discourse “On Psychological Oppression,” states that such 
psychological oppression is caused by the juvenile’s embracement of self-depreciation.*° 
She sets forth the idea that the psychologically oppressed youth internalizes the opinions 
that the oppressor holds over them is indeed valid. This is portrayed when the oppressor 
postulates that these oppressed juveniles are categorically lazy, psychologically 
challenged, un-productive, un-reachable, educationally incapable of learning and unfit to 
be included in the social community. Such images of juveniles are portrayed by Bartky as 
inferiorizing images of psychological oppression and are culturally imperialistic toward 
young people.” : 

The work of Sandra Bartky was used by the writer to show how psychological 
oppression impacted the attitudes of troubled youth. Bartky supported the writer’s 
concept that when an at-risk youth feels inferior, self-esteem is destroyed and their lives 
become incubators for recidivism. Her writing re-emphasized the conviction of the writer 
to help youth see that their lives are of infinite value. This is a critical component of his 
project. 

Cultural imperialism is demonstrated in the criminal justice system for adult 
offenders and youth offenders. This is further elucidated in the way that black youth are 
detained in state custody. Custody disparity is personified in the findings of the OJJJDP, 
when it concluded that in all but nine states the custody rate of African American 
juveniles exceeded that of all racial groups. In 31 states and the District of Columbia, the 


rate of minority incarceration is above average and in 7 states and the D. C. the rate of 
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African American juvenile custody to the custody of white juveniles is 6 to 1. The 
national average of African American juvenile custody to that of white juvenile custody 
is 2.9 to 1.°° The relevant question is how do we instill in African American and non- 
African American juveniles that cultural imperialism in any form is a choice and not a 
conquest? Michele Toomey, in her work, “A Declaration of Liberation from Our Own 
Oppression,” denotes that too often the feeling is that others have all of the power and we 
are at their mercy. Psychological oppression is kept in place by the oppressed.” elt 
suggests that in the juvenile psychic there is a need to be psychologically liberated from 
feelings of disapproval, rejection, and being looked upon as an atrocious and obnoxious 
individual. In spite of social perception and psychological oppression, at-risk youth can 
be liberated from their own oppression as well as oppression from others. 

When a troubled teen is not liberated from embedded, self-depreciated oppression 
he or she is engulfed by an uncontrollable display of unacceptable social behavior. Often, 
a social display of this magnitude result in rejection from those they love and want to be 
loved by creates a level of explosive anger. The social fallout from these kinds of social 
interactions is seldom dealt with in an appropriate manner. It is unfortunate that societies’ 
disposition in managing the plight of trouble youth is to gloss over their problems and 
confine them to institutions. The troubled juvenile is sucked into a vacuum of 
hopelessness and despair. They do not know at this juncture in their troubled lives where 
they fit. These troubled youth do not want to be children and yet they are not yet adults, 
therefore, they are suspended between two entities searching for an identity. 


*> Office of Juvenile Justice and Justice Delinquency Protection, 2007, http://www.oijdp.zov/ 
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Ministry to the Oppressed 


William Jefferson Clinton, forty-second president of the United States said in 
1995 that juvenile violent crime is the country’s most serious crime problem. It is an 
undeniable fact that disguised behind these macho, hardened, angry faces lies America’s 
biggest threat and the church’s greatest opportunity to do ministry.”’ In order to fulfill 
this mission the church must exhibit an attitude of humility, compassion, and empathy in 
its ministry to trouble youth. In removing the veil of oppression from the heads of youth, 
the church must be cognizant of the fact that many good intentions of well-meaning 
parishioners have been poorly executed and misdirected. Many troubled youth have 
become disillusioned with the hypocritical lifestyles of professed Christians. 

The majority of troubled youth today are a full three generations removed from 
anything remotely Christian. Fathers have abandoned the home and the authenticity of 
the mother’s faith is found weighing in the balance. Exposure to Christianity to the young 
mind occurs most often through the God fearing relationship of the grandmother rather 
than through the parents. In custody situations, the overwhelming response to Christianity 
by troubled youth is because of the grandmother’s relationship with God.** Dr. Scott J. 
Lawson substantiates this by declaring that many youth want come to Bible study 
because they are broken, often times the main reason is the impact of their grandmothers 


faith.°” 
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Scott J. Lawson work was used by the writer to show the effect absentee 
fatherhood upon the behavior and stability of at-risk youth. It sustained the writer’s 
supposition that when the father is absent from the home it is major cause of youth 
incarceration and recidivism. 

The absence of fatherhood and the predominance of motherhood have created a 
serious need for the church to include troubled youth in their ministry outreach. The 
primary influence in the lives of troubled youth from childhood to adulthood has been 
driven by the women in their lives. Over 95% of educators are women and our churches 
are predominantly women, therefore the absence of fatherhood in the life of troubled 
youth results in little or no male interaction. One out of two children in the United States 
grows up without a father. Even more starkly, in our inner cities, one out of five youth 
live with their father.“” The oppression that emanates from the absence of fathers creates 
a whole new dynamic for ministry. Paul had it right in his letter to the Corinthians when 
he addressed the absence of fathers, “Even though you have ten thousand guardians in 
Christ, you do not have many fathers, for Christ Jesus I became your father"! Troubled 
youth need the presence of fathers in their lives. 

Ministering to oppressed youth is not an attempt to replace their fathers or 
parents. Nor is it an attempt to degrade their parents, nor be caught up in an attempt to 
replace their parents. Its goal is to delve into their core issues and to translate negative 
behaviors into positive behaviors. The intent is to make a difference in their lives in 


assisting them to overcome lingering adversities. U.S. News and World Report reported 
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in a story on how resilient children are at successfully overcoming trauma. The children’s 
resilience was attributed to these three factors: having a curfew, eating dinner together as 
a family, and attending church.” Factors such as these suggest that troubled youth need 
to have boundaries, community, and a spiritual relationship. The need for intimacy is a 
human need. Every youth need cultural relationships to develop a wholesome personhood 
for a life of restraint and constraint from issues that dismantle life. 

Rhetorical commentary frequently asserts that youth are not what they use to be. 
From a factual and realistic standpoint, youth reflect the same sociological and emotional 
trends today as they did in the past. Consequently, their emotional, social, and physical 
needs remain constant. However, because at-risk youth have not been privy to proper 
spiritual directions in their lives, they have been exposed to numerous personality 
glitches in their holistic development over the last three decades. Moreover, juveniles in a 
correctional setting appear to be more negative because the lack of spirituality. There has 


been a failure to assure youth that Jesus loves them in spite of their circumstances. 
Don’t Follow Me vs. Scare Straight 


There are prevention models like Boot Camps, Wilderness Survival, Scared 
Straight and Don’t Follow Me to name a few. However, the writer will delimit this 
discussion to Don’t Follow Me and Scared Straight. 

DFM’s raison d’étre is predicated upon deterrence and prevention. DFM believe 
that prevention makes economic sense, creates strong family ties and provide for safe 


neighborhoods. If a youth never takes a drink of alcohol the chances are that he will 
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never be an alcoholic. If he never uses drugs the chances are that he will never be a drug 
addict. If prevention will keep a troubled youth from going to juvenile the chances are 
that he will never be incarcerated and be a recidivate. 

Thomas P. DiNapoli, Office of the State Comptroller State of New York, was 
utilized by the writer to support his premise for prevention. Thomas P. DiNapoli stated 
that early intervention reduces crime, behavior and is more cost effective in later years. 
When the cost of housing a youthful offender is as much as $65,000 a year and the 
national juvenile corrections budget is $5,000,000,000 a year, prevention is expedient. 
The writer argues that if this same expenditure had been expended in preventive 
measures for youth much of the nation’s youth problems would be solved. DiNapoli 
further states that prevention that focuses upon programs prohibits at-risk youth from 
becoming delinquent and ever entering the juvenile justice system.” 

The National Council and Institute of Medicine report was used by the writer to 
foster prevention concepts of DFM. The council’s report asserts that transformative, 
social, psychological, and emotional assets promote and provide for positive development 
in at-risk youth. The council supports DFM’s idea that positive transformation is essential 
in creating atmosphere to aid youth in lifestyle and attitudinal changes. Prevention 1s the 


goal of DFM and the National Council and Institute of Medicine.*? DEM believes that 


education, respect, obedience to principles and authority, church, abstinence from 
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substances and criminal behavior are some of the key goals of prevention. Coercion and 
scare tactics are not part of the views that DFM espouse. 

DFM does not believe in scared straight programs. They do not work and have 
short lived effects. Laura Nissen supports the argument of the writer and DFM in her 
work Beyond Scared Straight, Reclaiming the Future by declaring that scared straight 
programs increase the chances of youth re-offending.*® The writer noted that when youth 
re-offend they commit more heinous crimes. Sue Scheff, in her article on Scared Straight 
Programs, said that scared straight programs can build more anger and resentment in at 
risk youth. The anger and the hostility embedded in troubled youth increase their volatile, 
undivided nature to engage in criminal activities.*’ Scheff validated that scared straight 
programs are short lived and ineffective. 

The conclusive argument against scared straight programs was provided by 
Anthony Petrorino, Carolyn Turbin Petrorino and John Bucher from the Cochrane 
Library. Their conclusion was that intervention programs through scared straight 
programs are more harmful than doing nothing.” Their findings regarding scared straight 
programs adds credibility to the writers argument that scared straight programs are 


recidivistic in nature and have no effect on curtailing violence among at-risk youth. 


“© Taura Nissen, “Beyond Scared Straight, Reclaiming Futures,” 
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It is of the opinion of the writer corroborated by creditable sources that scared 
straight programs do not work. The more sensible approach to at-risk youth behavior is 


the implementation of prevention models like DFM. 


Corrections and At-risk Youth 


Incorporated in the mission of DFM is the curtailing of the proliferation of 
recidivism of at-risk youth into juvenile and adult corrections. DFM recognizes that 
crime among at-risk youth is the major cause of arrest in this populace. Statistics were 
utilized from the US Department of Health and Human Services to support the need for 
DFM involvement with at-risk youth with behavioral adversities. The Department of 
Health and Human Services states, violent crime and property crimes is a major cause for 
arrest for trouble youth between the ages of ten and seventeen. These statistics support 
DFM’S attitude of being proactive rather than reactive. 

The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Protection statistics provided the 
writer with a clear snapshot of troubled youth gravitation toward custody facilities. 
OJJDP statistics indicated that 65,000 youth are incarcerated on any given day in juvenile 
facilities, 7,500 youth are locked up in adult jails, on any given day 3,600 are locked up 
in prison, 2,600 are serving life sentences, 2,225 are serving life sentences without parole, 
and it cost five billion dollars a year to incarcerate juveniles. There are 591 juvenile 
facilities in the US. Each state has at least one facility that is nothing more than feeders 
for adult corrections. The greatest influx of prisoners in adult corrections comes from the 
ages 18 to 25. Statistics of this nature sounds the alarm for prevention programs like 


DFM to retard youth entrance into correctional institutions. 
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The correction population in the US has risen to two million three hundred 
thousand with a budget of $50,000,000,000 a year. Its budget has exceeded the education 
budget. There appears to be more confidence in a young person going to prison than 


getting an education. 
Overcrowding in Corrections 


The inclusion of the effects of overcrowding in prisons due to the influx of youth 
and young adults was used to show the dangers that youth face when entering prison. 
This is in addition to other sub-cultural vices that they will encounter in prison. The 
writer used Joshua Dressler’s Encyclopedia of Crime and Justice to demonstrate the 
danger and instability of prisons. Dressler wrote about the bloody riots at the Attica 
Correctional Facility in New York. The Attica riot resulted in the death of 43 inmates. 
Forty-two inmates were killed by riot police.*? The writer wanted to use this source to 
demonstrate the uncertainty of life in correctional facilities. 

The worst prison riot in the history of corrections occurred at the Oklahoma State 
Prison in McAlester, Oklahoma. The McAlester prison riot was due to overcrowding. 
The prison was designed 1,100 inmates but it had admitted 2,200. This was a hotbed for 
disaster. Clyta Foster in The Daily Oklahoma reported that twenty-one prison officials 
were held hostage and thirty-one inmates were killed.°° This is the kind of danger that the 
writer is seeking to help at-risk youth avoid. The writer knows the danger of riots because 


he was in a riot at the Tennessee State Prison in 1985, in Nashville, Tennessee. 


Joshua Dressler, Encyclopedia of Crime and Justice (New York: Macmillan Reference, 2002), 
1173. 


°° Clyta Foster, Daily Oklahoma City Oklahoma City, 1973 (accessed July 6, 2011). 
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Overcrowding was the culprit of this riot. The prison was designed to hold 950 inmates 
but there were 2,300 inmates. Nine employees were held hostage but no one was injured. 
This information helps to magnify the concerns of the writer relative to the dangers that 


lies at the door in adult corrections for at-risk youth. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


The exilic cry of God’s people has reverberated across the chasm of the years 
from Testament to Testament. The woes and sufferings from the penalized continues to 
ascend like the incense from burnt offerings from the morning and evening sacrifice of 
the Priest in the Old Testament that ever ascended before the throne of God. Such has 
been the state of humankind whether in exile or ostracized from society through 
controlled institutional or correctional means. The painful anguish of God’s people has 
not been enclosed by God in some sterile vacuum of insensitivity. God validates this 
through the Mt. Horeb experience with Moses in Exodus 3:9 “And now the cry of the 
Israelites has reached me and I have seen the way the Egyptians are oppressing them” 
(NIV). 

Man’s inhumanity to man has not been a homo-executable act but a corporate act 
influenced by governmental mandates dictated by social morays from an existing society. 
There are just as well as unjust reasons for disenfranchising a particular people or nation. 
Whatever the reasons are for these human constraints, although painful, unwelcome as 
they may be, have been sometimes necessary for reproof, instruction, and correction in 
righteousness. 

Incarceration 1s a stigmatic impingement assessed to those who have been 


confined in managed situations. Constraints are associated with the social humiliation 
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embedded in the certainty of social reprimands and the assigned dishonor connected with 
assigned values in society. These embarrassing behavioral tattoos include the negative 
and assignment of disdainful, undesirable traits that defines the unwanted. These assigned 
values by the standard bearers tend to defy the belief in redemption and re-integration. 

Those who set the standards and the governing principles for social adhesiveness 
are hardnosed regarding the sub-cultural baggage that those who have been confined by 
correctional restraints incur. The “out of sight, out of mind” principle has always been 
emotionally consoling for people who lack compassion. The sub-cultural invasion of ex- 
offenders into a dominant culture of in-toleration has been both unfruitful and repulsive 
to those who are attempting to acclimate into and live by the existing standards of the rule 
enforcers. This is both a challenge and an adjustment for those crying to be free from the 
emotional and psychological fires of incarceration 

The cry to be free has been a dilemma since the inception of sin. The cries of the 
captives always have ascended to the Throne of God and prompted heavenly attention. 
God’s chosen people across the years have found themselves in enslaved and confined 
situations, whether through exile or prison. In the midst of painful, degrading, and 
depressive circumstances, God’s ears were not closed to the moans and groans of the 
down trodden and displaced. 

Perhaps no sect of people displayed this sentiment more than God’s chosen 
people during their bouts with captivity and in servitude. Israel encountered judgment 
after judgment because of a failure to heed the warning signs displayed by God through 
his messengers. God’s warning to Israel 1s the warning that God gives today: “Until the 


cities lie ruined without inhabitant, until the houses are left deserted and the fields ruined 
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and ravaged, until the Lord has sent everyone away and the land is utterly forsaken.”! 
The strange criminal phenomenon is that God has to place humankind in isolation in 
order for them to get a revelation. 

Ellen G. White states, “The heavy judgments that were to fall upon the 
impenitent, war, exile, oppression, the loss of power and prestige among the nations, all 
these were to come in order that those who would recognize in them the hand of an 


*? Confinement and exile gives the appearance that life is just 


offended God might repent. 
a long corridor with no exit signs. A gripping darkness and disparity of the soul appears 
to be a running commentary in the existence of man. Deep down is the cry for 
deliverance from the dungeon of despair. Sadness and suffering seems to obliterate the 
Divine presence of God. The clinking of chains and the slamming of doors constantly 
reminds the offender of the deafening sounds hopelessness and multiplied frustration. 
Every day the soul’s penitent cry personifies the words of Jeremiah 8:22, “Is there no 
balm in Gilead? Is there no physician there? Why is there no healing for the wound of my 
people?” Feeling like a pelican in the desert; a lark trap in a gutter and a drop of spit in 
the wind, and the insignificant of the significance, who shall hear the cry of a frustrated, 
lonely, destitute soul? Who shall make this question mark punctiliar? Who can bring 
hope to the broken-hearted and set the captives free? 

The terrible judgment that God brought upon Israel had a wise and merciful 
purpose. That which God could no longer do through them in the land of their fathers, 


God would seek to accomplish by scattering them among the heathens.? Through Israel’s 


' Isaiah 6:11-12 (NIV). 
* Ellen G White., Prophets And Kings (Mountain View: Pacific Press, 1934), 309. 


* White, Prophets And Kings, 292. 
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exilic sojourn in Assyria, God was preparing the Assyrians to come into a saving 
knowledge of God’s character and attributes. Paul Scherer declares that sometimes the 
shell has to be broken before deliverance can take place. If God were not working 
through their failures, God could never work through their triumph. 

Supplanting of the Assyrians by the Babylonians resulted in them catrying the 
cream of the crop of Israel’s population into exile. Their exilic experience under the 
Babylonians was one of harshness. They felt like homeless orphans in an estranged land. 
Spiritually, Israel experienced the judgment of Jehovah for their sins. Theologically, God 
put Israel through a test. Isaiah 48:10: “I have tested you in a furnace of adversity.” 
Living in a strange land, Israel felt abandoned. Isaiah 49:14 “The Lord has forsaken me, 
my Lord has forgotten me” (KJV). Israel felt a profound need for God’s intervention do 
to a crisis in their faith. In this context, Isaiah was called by God to bring comfort and 
hope to a wayward people. Isaiah had to bring comfort to a people who had been 
uprooted from their homeland, culture, customs, and who were in deep anguish. The 
absence of the temple was a horrible experience to those in exile. Walter Bruggeman says 
that people without memories settle for the way things are. People in active touch with 
their memories become restless and filled with energy, prepared in a variety of ways to 
live beyond imperial definition and boundaries.* Hence, Israel found itself in a 
predicament where they had to depend upon Jehovah rather than on an institutionalized 


power or dominion. 


* Walter Brueggemann, Cadence of Home: Preaching Among Exiles (Louisville: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 1997), 121. 
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Isaiah 61:1 


The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the Lord has 

anointed me to bring good news to the poor, he has sent me to bind 

up the brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives and the 

opening of the prison to those who are bound (KJV). 

The Spirit of the Lord God indicated that God had heard the cry of the spiritual 
and emotional woes of a destitute people. This text suggests that God is extending the 
opportunity for deliverance to those suffering from the cruel oppression and intolerance 
of a ruler or system. The Spirit of Jehovah upon Isaiah was a theological imperative 
imposed upon him to proclaim publically the command of God. This command mandated 
that God’s chosen people in exile and prison would be consoled and inundated with the 
hope of freedom from oppression. 

This consoling was expedient because those who were in exile felt themselves 
pinned away in their transgressions; they were taken back and they inquired how could 
we live? (Ezekiel 35:10). They said our bones are dried up and our hope is lost.” Hence 
the use of the Hebrew word Ruach Adonai Adonai — The Spirit of the Lord God had 
special significant to the Hebrews because they lived in a culture of polytheism. Being a 
monotheistic people, they believed in one God. Ruach suggest numerous meanings, 
which includes wind, air, breath, spirit, and life as depicted in Isaiah 40:7, “the grass 
withers, the flowers fades because the breath of the Lord blows on it” (KJ V). 


Dennis Bratcher in his explanation of Ruach suggests that it is the sense of 


vivacity or vigor as a “spirited horse.” Ruach in this context refers to the active, dynamic 


° Yehezkel Kaufmann, History of the Religion of Israel Vol. 4: The Babylonian Captivity and 
Duetro-Isaiah (New York: Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 1970), 13. 
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presence of God.”° The word “Ruach of Yahweh or the Spirit of Adonai, Adonai” is a 
proclamation of God’s presence, command and messianic mission to Israel. The word 
Adonai indicates that Jehovah is validating the work of the servant by pronouncing public 
consecration to his work, which was to console God’s children in exile. 

Scholar’s, like Torrey Charles Cutler, H C Leopold and Allan A MacRae, validate 
who is being referred to as the Messianic Servant. It should be readily noted that Isaiah’s 
commission in this text is a subordinate commission to that of Jesus Christ. Torrey 
Charles Cutler comments on Isaiah 61:1 asserting that this is referred to as a Servant 
Poem that denotes the servant, who is the speaker, as the Messiah.’ J esus, the Lord, God 
laid full claims that He is the Messianic Servant commissioned and anointed by God to 
proclaim good news to the poor.” This denotes that Jesus is both the speaker and God’s 
Servant in the text. 

Although Christ is the Messianic Servant in the text, Isaiah is the relevant player 
in this text as it relates to the current dilemma that Israel is encountering during her 
captivity in Babylon. Isaiah is not speaking to the downtrodden on his own volition, but 
by the Spirit of God that was resting upon and abiding within him. The use of the 
preposition, “upon me,” clearly shows that the Spirit came down from on high. Isaiah 
proclaims, in Isaiah 42:1, “The Lord says, I have put my Spirit upon him, He will bring 
justice to the Gentiles” reflects the sentiments of Isaiah 61:1. The servant in this text 


declares that the Spirit is upon him. H. C. Leopold says that the significant act of 





° Dennis Bratcher, “Renewed Mission Verse Commentary on Isaiah 61:1-11,” 
http://www.crivoice.org/isa6 lhtml (accessed March 25, 2011). 


” Charles Cutler Torrey, The Second Isaiah (New York: Scribner’s Sons Publishing, 1928), 452. 


imparting the Spirit and the power upon him is synonymous.® God uses a subordinate 
exhorter to proclaim a supreme proclamation given to him by an omniscient God to a 
chosen people. 

“Thou has anointed me,” implies that the anointed had been set aside by the 
anointer. The word “anointed” is derived from the Hebrew word Mashach — Messiah or 
the anointed one. Consequently, the anointing is an exclusive pronouncement set forth by 
the hands of Omnipotence and placed upon the messenger to announce, pronounce, and 
to corral the brokenhearted. To anoint means to give full authorization. The anointing is 
the means by which a man is given the Spirit.” Scripture portrays examples of man 
receiving the anointing of the Spirit of God in Exodus 40:13, “And thou shall put upon 
Aaron the holy garments, and anoint him, and sanctify him.” Samuel anoints David in 
1Samuel 16:13, “Then Samuel took the horn of oil and anointed him in the midst of his 
brethren.” 

Hence, the call to ministry by the anointing of the Holy Spirit implies a strong 
sense of individuality and responsibility to the calling from God. The anointing of God, 
which validates the setting aside of God’s messenger to fulfill the call was both 
metaphorical and literal. The anointing symbolized the mission of Christ, as well as the 
literal cooperation of the human with the divine providence of God. 

The mission of the messenger in Isaiah 61:1was to bring the good news to a 
hurting people. Any good news to a people who had been drinking the bitter dregs of 


hardship, disappointment, and doom welcomed any intimation of optimism. The good 


* H. C. Leopold, Expositions on Isaiah Vol. 3 (Grand Rapids; Baker Book House, 197 1), 320. 
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news suggested the lifting of the economic and social disabilities of servitude. The 
prophet in this scenario was to proclaim freedom for individuals sold into indentured 
service for debt or poverty was the primary, if not the exclusive, reason for captivity and 
prison. The Hebrew expression Ligor Deror — to proclaim freedom — is a technical term 
proclaiming the release of captives in the seventh year, which granted freedom and 
forgiveness for outstanding debt.'° The good news represented the saving gospel of Jesus 
Christ. It suggested an end to the long stagnating night of physical, mental, and social 
nightmares that was encapsulated in a deep human well of inescapable death. The 
proclamation of the good news was the beginning of freedom. They no longer felt like a 
funeral marching to the grave as indicated in Henry Wardsworth Longfellow’s poem — 
“the Psalm of Life.”’’ The good news was indicative of freedom and restoration from 
indignity, indecency, and certain demise to an attitude of peace, tranquility, and 
reconciliation with God and family. It meant a return to their native land and the promise 
of a new start and the rekindling of relationships. 

The good news was directed by the Spirit of the Lord to the meek. The words 
meek and poor are synonymous in application in this text. The good news is welcomed 
by the meek who were generally a spiritless, enslaved, and unsuccessful people. God has 
a natural affinity to the poor. Isaiah refers to the plight of the meek in Isaiah 29:19, “The 
meek also shall increase their joy in the Lord, and the poor among men shall rejoice in 
the Holy One in Israel.” God reaches out to the poor and assures them that everything 


will be all right and that they have cause to rejoice. The elasticity of God’s love to the 


° Joseph Blenkinsopp, Anchor Bible (New York: Double Day Publishing, 2003) , 24-25. 
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poor is seen in Psalms 31:11, “The meek will inherit the land and enjoy peace and 
prosperity.” Isaiah 61:17, “Instead of your shame you will receive a double portion, and 
instead of disgrace you will rejoice in your inheritance.” The scripture is clear that the 
meek is made up of those too impotent spiritually too break the shackles of captivity. 
Richard B Gardner elucidates that the meek are those who are to powerless to defend 
their own claims, but who trust in God to intervene and break the grips of the oppressor.” 
The fragility of the meek was indicative of their spinelessness and vulnerability to human 
predators of greed and ruthlessness. Their inability to be steadfast and secure pointed to 
the need of a rescuer to rescue them from their perishing state. Aristotle described the 
meek as those caught between two extremes: Those between extreme excess and extreme 
deficit and somewhere in the middle were virtue itself, the happy medium.” This 
medium that Aristotle suggests is self-control. The idea of maintaining self-control is the 
greatest nobility of a Christian. 

Jesus reaching out to the poor is contrary to the status quo. A class of people who 
Jesus blessed is an undesirable class for humankind seeks no acquaintance. Meekness is 
not one of those gravitational words that magnetize the interest of people. No one wants 
to be associated with the perception that meekness denotes. Meekness postulates that 
being meek is to be docile, weak, ineffective beings. 

Those who are afraid of the meek exemplified the expediency to bind up the 
brokenhearted. “Bind up” depicts the necessity that someone needs to be bandaged. 


Those who are in controlled situations are bleeding from the impact of sin; the 


? Richard B. Gardner, Believers Bible Commentaries on Matthew (Scottsdale: Herald Press, 
1991), 95. 
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hemorrhaging can be stopped only by bandaging up the wound. Bind up those who are 
weary from carrying the load of sin. Bind up describes the need to salvage those who 
have been cut to the heart by sin and needs to be spiritually defibulated. Furthermore, this 
includes those who have been compressed by the adversities of life that resulted in a 
preponderance of grief. The magnitude of adversarial relationships consequently resulted 
in deep unmanageable affliction. Distress of any kind may foster the need for bandage 
calamity control. M. L. Andreasen validates that those who are despondent because of 
some great sorrow or calamity that has befallen some loved one are the brokenhearted 
that need to be bandaged. '* The Hebrew word Shavar refers to someone who is being 
torn into pieces like the prey of a vicious wild beast. The tenacious assault of the beast 
breaks its prey into pieces, wrecks, smashes, and crushes the will into an impotent state. 
A crushing blow is delivered to the heart, which leaves the depressed in a state of 
unknown grief. 

The words of the text speak comfort to those who have been experiencing the pain 
of spiritual and physical incarceration. The intent of the Spirit of God’s word in Isaiah 
61:1 is to make the heart contrite, fallow and, receptive for freshness, nurture, and 
growth. Christ’s scarred hands compresses the wound and at that very moment when 
grief and hardship seems to reach its maximum intensity, He compresses the wound and 
stops the bleeding. 

The proclamation of liberty to an exilic or incarcerated people was the hope of the 
ages. It indicated that the long stagnating nights of bitter drudgery had reached its 


consummation point. It meant an end to the shrill sounds of clinking iron, slamming 


'“M. L. Andreasen, Builders of the Waste Places (Washington, D C: Review and Herald 
Publishing, 1928), 61. 
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doors, and belittling words of degradation emanating from cruel masters. The physical 
abuse from tyrannical leadership and systemic, inhumane rules and protocol would soon 
be terminated. Human dignity would be revived and numeric identification would be 
eliminated. Physical, emotional, and social shackles would be loosed and the opportunity 
for restoration would be both imminent and experiential. 

The good news in Isaiah 61:1, “To proclaim liberty to the captives” was a 
proclamation of universal hope and anticipation for those encapsulated in the caged-up 
jungles of society. Often the rudeness of these jungle-societies resulted in humankind 
being caged up like animals rather than treated like human beings made in the image of 
God. The freedom proclaimed in the text promises restoration to all captives their just 
rights. It promised freedom for every captive who was detained in the repression of 
servitude. Freedom from captivity is reminiscent of the Day of Jubilee, where there was 
the promise of freedom, redemption, and celebration, because it was not only a release 
from human bondage, but also it suggested the ultimate fulfillment of the ministry of 
Jesus Christ. 

The use of the Hebrew word Deror intimates released liberty. Deror is related to 
the word “Yobel,” which denotes (ram horn).'° Sounding the ram’s horn signaled the 
commencing of Jubilee. When the ram’s horn sounded, it signaled mandatory parole from 
human captivity. Captives were relinquished from the burdensome shackles of 
confinement of sin and personal anguish in copious numbers. Liberty to a large number 
of prisoners was an indication of the expressiveness of the word “Deror” and the 


inclusiveness, vastness, and transforming power of Christ. The spaciousness of this 
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transforming gospel indicates complete freedom and the dissolution of restraints caused 
by physical and social restrictions. Freedom from the condemnation and the curse of the 
law and the deliverance from the prison house of sin was the byproduct of being set free. 

Liberty to the physical and the spiritual captives demands a response from those 
who had been liberated. Long tenures of incarceration have a tendency to dull the mind to 
responsive receptivity of freedom from oppression. Why? Often exiles, because of the 
magnitude of their transgression, feel that they are pinned away in their transgressions; 
they sometimes feel, “how can we live?” Ezekiel 33:10. They feel like hope is lost and 
their bones are dried up. A mind that has been held captive by the forces of oppression 
has to relegate itself to the reality that one has been set free. As Herbert Carl Loupold 
would say, “those who have been socially bound by some socially unhappy lot because of 
the constraints of confinement are now liberated.’® It is the hope of the messenger that the 
suffering associated with crime and imprisonment would be removed and replaced by an 
oasis of peace and holistic prosperity. 

Isaiah 61:1, “the opening of the prisons to those who are bound,” the Hebrew 
word Pekachkoach according to Ronald E. Clements, suggests the state in which the 
community finds itself.'’ The text is not merely portraying the release of prisoners to the 
community but to every act of liberty, which affects the prisoner and the community. The 
release of prisoners is equivalent to opening the eyes of the blind on both the prisoner and 
the community. The prisoner has been blinded by the pain of incarceration. The 


community is blinded by receptivity in that the community does not know how to help 
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the prisoner reintegrate back into society. The use of the Hebrew word Pagach was never 
used in the sense of opening a door but exclusively in restoring sight to the blind and the 
hearing of the deaf.’® There is an apparent contrast with the opening of the eyes of the 
blind and the gloomy obscurity of a prison. Scales of darkness fall off as restoration takes 
place as the long held captives walk in the newness of life. 

Blindness was evident whether spiritually blind or physically blind. Each 
occurrence of blindness was germane to its sphere. Chains of circumstances resulted in 
each being bound in prison shackles of some sort. It was a custom in many of the prisons 
in Eastern nations to put their eyes out which added abuse to misery. The Philistines 
adhered to this custom in their dealings with Samson according to Judges 16:21, “Then 
the Philistines seized him, and gouged out his eyes and took him down to Gaza. Binding 
him with bronze shackles, they set him to grinding grain in the prison.” There was a 
similar case of ruthlessness ordered by Nebuchadnezzar in his merciless handling of 
Zedekiah during the Babylonian Captivity. This scenario is recorded in 2 Kings 25:7, 
“They killed the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes. Then they put out his eyes, bound him 
with bronze shackles and took him to Babylon.” 

Blindness is indicative of the spiritual state of prisoners and the captives of 
extreme hardship. Debtors of divine justice and mercy falls the lot of each captive who 
stands in need of restoration. The prison doors swing open not for a wholesale release of 
all prisoners but for the liberation of the mind from the bondage of sin. However, those 
who are physically released must face the difficult task of surviving. Maybe the question 
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asked by Ezekiel in chapter 37:3, “Son of man, can these bones live?” has its validity 
through the reshaping of lives that have been under controlled restrictions. The struggle 
to survive in the midst of a society where mental and physical cruelty is the norm has 
wrecked the lives of many prisoners. Every prison has its own personality, dangerous 
cultural vices, and volatile environments that prisoners have to endure. Living in such 
dangerous environments causes the mind to be desensitized and the conscious to be 
seared; life is at the brink of utter chaos. Trapped in an economic of system of slavery 
and enveloped in an atmosphere of failed promises from the powers in charge was very 
discouraging. Human dignity teetered on the brink of being defaced as a child of God. 
The guard mentality of administrators in the prisons took rehabilitation off the table as a 
possibility of these bones living again. Having no spiritual connectivity with an 
omnipotent God often stripped them of the will to succeed. Struggling to find themselves 
found prisoners in deep consternation as they tried to make some sense out of their 
present and future directions in life. Some of these bones were dry; some were very dry 
and had been for a long time. 

Standing on the brink of parole — the Jubilee — and reentering their communities, 
the question of Ezekiel re-echoes itself, “Can these bones live?” This was an indication of 
how long it had been since life had been in them and possibly emphasized the 
hopelessness of revival. This question heightens the ideal of improbability if not 
impossibility from a human standpoint.”° The peculiar paradox here is that at the opening 
of the door of the prison, the prisoner is free but not free. Leaving a life of being 


controlled by an institution the prisoner still finds it difficult to readjust to the current 
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trends of his community. He has been like the living dead as far as society were 
concemed. Returning from death or the point of death becomes his challenge to live 


again. 


New Testament Text 


Matthew 8:2-4: 

Lord if you are willing you can make me clean.” Jesus reached out 

his hand and touched the man. “I am willing,” he said. “Be Clean!” 

Immediately he was cleansed from his leprosy. Then Jesus said to 

him, “See that you do not tell anyone. But go show yourself to the 

priest and offer the gift Moses commanded, as a testimony to them 

(KJV). 

The leper who was debarred from human contact heard rumors about a man call 
Jesus who heals all manner of sickness and disease. In his pitiful state, his mind was 
flooded with doubts and questions regarding who would stoop to help him in his 
condition. He had a public health injunction issued against him from the Pharisees and 
the physicians banding him from the cities. Knowing that he was not allowed to come 
near human kind, he catches a glimpse of Jesus from afar. He became a good lip reader, 
and began to decipher the words that he caught from the lips of Jesus. He noticed Jesus 
laying his hands on the sick and they became whole. He saw the lame walk, the deaf 
regain hearing, the blind regain their sight, and people with all kinds of illness burst out 
in melodious and exalted praises to God for healing them. He began to chant within his 
heart, “he can do something for me, he can do something for me, and he can do 
something for me.” 


His eyes locked in on Jesus like the radar on a guided missile locking in on its 


target. Inch by inch he drew nearer to the gathering multitude. No longer did he feel 
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hampered by the civil and health restrictions that had been placed upon him. Forgetting 
all of the consequences, his primary concern was health and healing. His mountain of 
hopelessness had been turned into a stone of hope as he entered the presence of Jesus. He 
was nothing more than the living dead. His body was a repugnant disaster. The pugnacity 
of the foul discharges that emanated from his ulcerated and decaying body was stifling. It 
was common to see extremities dropping off. Mental and physical decay overwhelmed 
the leper and his body looked monstrous instead of looking as if he was made in the 
image of God. 

Ellen G White writes, “He is a loathsome spectacle. The disease has made 
frightful inroads, and his decaying body is horrible to look upon. At sight of him, people 
fall back in terror. They crowd upon one another in their eagerness to escape contact with 


3921 


him.” William Barclay records the words of Josephus that “lepers were treated “as if 


22 Ty the middle ages, if a man became a leper, the priest 


they were, in effect, dead men. 
droned his stole and took his crucifix, and brought the man into the church and read the 
burial service over him. For all human purposes, the man was dead.”*? Wherever the leper 
went, he was a symbol of disease and death. Everything that he touched was unclean. If 
he walked into a house the house was unclean, even the beams in the house were unclean. 
He was totally banished from society because he was the living dead. 


Prisoners are ostracized like a leper. Sentenced by the judge and rendered as unfit 


to live in society. Covered with the loathsome spots of criminality, he enters the leper 
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colony of incarceration among the living dead. By the standards of society the leprous 
scales of his pungent pass has a putrefying effect on his future. Down in his leprous soul 
in the midst of the stench of sin, a soul wants to live. The only recourse for the prisoner is 
to be like the leper. When the leper made his way to Jesus, all of the distracting 
interruptions in life were discarded and all that he hears and sees is Jesus. The leper had 
full faith and confidence in Jesus after watching Jesus heal the lame, the paralytic, and 
the blind. He came to Jesus with humility and reverence. The work of Christ in cleansing 
the leper from his terrible disease is an illustration of His work in cleansing the soul from 
sin.” 

After Jesus cleansed the leper, he commanded him to go show himself to the 
priest. The priest would take him through several cleansing rituals. The restored leper 
was touched on the tip of his right ear, the right thumb, and the right great toe with blood 
and oil. He was examined for the last time and if the cure were real, he was granted a 
certificate saying that he was clean.”° He could return to his community with his parole 
certificate saying that I am not only clean but also I am free from disease. 

It is apparent that Jesus could have left this ritualistic step out of the healing 
process. However, Jesus, according to William Barclay, was telling the leper not to 
neglect the treatment that was available for him in those days.”° Healing human illness is 
dualistic in that it is the cooperation of the human and the divine. By adhering to the 


directive from Jesus by the leper was a demonstration of obedience and faith, which was 
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essential in the healing process. Laziness must not abort the responsibility of the forgiven 
to cooperate with the divine. 

“Go show yourself to the priest,” represented forgiveness and reprieve from a 
loathsome sickness. Ernest Fremont affirms that forgiveness is a necessary condition of 
fellowship with God and therefore of individual welfare and survival.”’ Craig L. 
Blomberg indicates that the command of Jesus to the leper to go show himself to the 
priest was to prove to others that Jesus was not a lawbreaker.*® He had no intention of 
under mining the Mosaic rituals set in place by Moses. Furthermore, the explicit 
command that was uttered by the Savior was a validation of the authenticity of his 
healing. It further indicated that Jesus had absolute authority over sickness and disease. 
Healing the leper was a manifestation of the power of Jesus to forgive sins. 

Jesus command to go show yourself to the priest forced the priest to participate in 
the restorative process that involved forgiveness, healing, and a restoration of fellowship. 
E G White writes, “The same priest who condemned the leper to banishment certified his 
cure. This sentence, publicly pronounced, and registered, was a standing testimony for 
Christ. The healed man was reinstated in the congregation of Israel upon the priest’s own 
assurances that there was not a taint of the disease upon him; the leper, himself, was a 
living witness for his benefactor. 7? 

The return of the leper to the community was an indication that he was not only 


cleansed and forgiven but also he was certified to return. Ernest Fremont states that he 


’7 Ernest Fremont, The Gospel of Luke (New York: Harper Brothers Publishing, 1951), 183. 
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could not be restored to normal social relationships until he was publicly declared clean.*° 
His return to the community further indicated that he had received life-giving power over 
the physical and spiritual death that was impossible to overcome through human power. 
The greatest gift in the cleansing of the leper was not the healing, but the forgiveness. 
Finally, it was a demonstration of faith, mercy, and grace embracing each other in the 
deliverance of a soul out grip of the enemy. 

When the parolee returns to the community, in spite of a paid debt and a parole 
certificate in his hand that says he is free, the community still looks at him as unclean. He 
has been forgiven for his crime. His debt has been paid. The charge to him is, “go and sin 
no more.” Even when he is free, because jobs, housing, and educational pursuits and 
because of a felony record he still will have to indicate I am a felon. Because Jesus came 
to set the captives free, he no longer has to say unclean because he is covered with the 


blood. 
Historical Foundations 


The influence and the exercise of religion in prisons have transcended across the 
years and its practice is as old as the history of prison. The entrance of religion in the 
prisons had its genesis through other religious men who had been sentenced to prison. 
The Bible depicts several religious men like Joseph, Jeremiah, John the Baptist, Paul, 
John, Peter, Samson, and others who were prisoners. Jesus himself was a prisoner 
sentenced to death on a cruel cross on Calvary. He hung between two malefactors and 


although he was on death row, his religious influence was salvific. 
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The cities of refuge were used in the Old Testament as an asylum for protection 
from private vengeance. The Levites were granted six cities — three on each side of the 
Jordan — of refuge where a manslayer might flee to safety. Moses declares in Numbers 
35:11-12, “That the slayer may flee thither, which killeth any person at unawares. And 
they shall be unto you cities of refuge,” he said, “that the manslayer dies not, until he 
stands before the congregation in judgment.*’ There were three prisons in Jerusalem 
during the time of world dominance of the Chaldeans and the Babylonians. E. G. White 
states that “Jeremiah was imprisoned in the Jerusalem prison known as the dungeon of 
Malchiah . . . where there was no water but mire: so Jeremiah sunk in the mire.’””” During 
the time of Constantine, the early Christian church granted asylum to Christians who 
would otherwise be decimated. 

Churches led a movement, substituting capital punishment with imprisonment. At 
its inception, the role of corrections in the lives of prisoners was influenced by religion 
under the premise that convicts had lost their souls and imprisonment was a method of 
redemption. Calvinist and Roman Catholics believed that imprisonment was a method of 
asceticism that would result in spiritual rebirth.*> The Roman Catholic Church developed 
a penal technique that was later used by secular states, such as monastic cells that served 
as punishment for criminal offenders. European Monasticism, which was equivalent to 
living death and the loss of personal self-dignity, was considered the solution for reviving 


the soul from civil death. The European concept of monasticism would profoundly 
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influence the architectural development and construction of prisons in North America. It 
would preserve the kind of penitentiary suffering that would serve as the blueprint for 
spiritual and civil resurrection.** In 1593, the Protestants of Amsterdam built a house of 
corrections for women and in 1603 for men.®? The 1700s saw the influence of religion in 
corrections take a more prominent role in shaping the attitudes of prison administrators 
toward reform during the colonial period. 

The Sisters of the Good Shepherd built correctional facilities for women in 1703. 
Pope Clement XI built the famous Michel Prison as a house of corrections for younger 
offenders. The Vatican Prison would serve as a model design for European and American 
prisons as late as the eighteenth century.*° American corrections would be tremendously 
influenced by European religions. Catholics, Calvinist, Puritans, Anglicans, and Quakers 
all impacted the American prison system. The Quakers had an enormous impact in the 
development of reform of the American system of correction by substituting 
imprisonment for capital punishment. Quakers were the proponents of Inner Light 
Theology in the spiritual rebirth of the prisoner. Their Inner Light Theology dictated that 
the inmates would live alone in cells lit by a single skylight — the eye of God — where 
they ate, slept, worked at handicraft, and waited for their spiritual resurrection. >’ 

However, before prison reform became a reality in the American penal system the 


method of punishment was not indicative of how prisons are run today. The early prisons 
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were designed to make a public spectacle out of the prisoner. Reform was not the intent 
of the prison but shame, to be manifested before the general population. It was the culprit 
of shameful, inhumane brutality in the eyes of the public that was to serve as a deterrent 
to others who had any inclinations to do wrong. Most were punished by lashings, 
whippings, branded with hot irons, ducking stools, and were bound in stocks like a 
vicious animal.”* These prisons were maintained by negligent wardens who administered 
frontier justice. 

Much of this brand of frontier justice can be traced back to antiquity where races 
and nations of people have been imprisoned through captivity, slavery or involuntary 
servitude. The reason for imprisonment could be for punishment of a crime, payment of a 
debt, exploitation or for religious reasons. Many Christians were imprisoned during the 
time of Roman persecution. They were punished by escorting them into the coliseum in 
Rome to be torn apart by gladiators. This was a demonstration of ruthlessness by Roman 
emperors to serve as a deterrent to on lookers. The history of prisons in America exhibits 
all of these threads of commonality in its administration of punishment. 

There has been a European influence in the rise and development of American 
prisons since the days of Christopher Columbus. Many prisoners were brought over from 
England, Spain, and Portugal in the colonization of America. In this process many 
African men, women, and children were imprisoned and forced to serve as slaves against 
their will. Such developments led to the establishment of private jails to house those 


enslaved, whether they were aborigines or brought from another country. 
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Slavery was not only a Western problem, but also an African problem. Many 
Africans were victims of slavery due to tribal wars or had been kidnapped by black slave 
traders for economic benefits. Sometimes slaves would be marched for hundreds of miles 
from the interior of Africa to the coast to be sold to the Portuguese, Spaniards, and the 
British on the Western coast and sub-Saharan region of Africa. From the point of capture 
to the point of delivery as many as 40% of the slaves would perish. It is estimated that 
23.5 to 23.7 million African slaves were captured in the interior of Africa. This figure 
does not include the number of estimated losses of those who refused to be captured and 
sold into slavery. African inhumane treatment of its own people and the greed of Western 
society would set the stage for a long night of misery for Africans brought to the 
Americas, which included the West Indies, Central America, and South America, by 
Europeans. 

Hugh Thomas, in his work “The Slave Trade,” discusses the enormousness of the 
number of slaves transported in the Trans-Atlantic Slave Import of slaves to the Americas 
by region. Brazil had the largest influx of slaves. Brazil led the region with 4,000,000 
slaves followed by the Spanish Empire with 2,500,000 Slaves, the British West Indies 
with 2,000,000 slaves, the French West Indies with 1,600,000 slaves, British North 
America and the United States with 500,000, Dutch West Indies with 500,000, and the 
Danish West Indies with 500,000. The total number of slaves transported to the Americas 
through Trans-Atlantic importation was 11,328,000;°? this does not reflect the number of 


slaves who died at sea. 
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African slaves who managed to survive the cramped, inhumane prison voyage 
across the tumultuous sea to the Americas would be sold into slavery to new ruthless task 
masters. Slaves would be reduced to the posture of a brute animal and a beast of burden 
forced into an agrarian economy and stripped of freedom. Slaves were not only 
physically imprisoned, but also were politically, psychologically, emotionally, and 
socially imprisoned and branded as inhuman and cursed of God. Physically, they were 
locked up, but spiritually, they were not locked out. Singing Negro Spirituals like “Swing 
low Sweet Chariot,” “Nobody Knows the Trouble I See,” “Deep River” and others 
reverberated a drum beat of hope in their lives. 

Abolitionist leaders like William L. Garrison, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Levi 
Coffin, John G. Whittier and freedom fighters like, Harriet Tubman, Frederick Douglas, 
John Brown, Nat Turner, and Sojourner Truth all voiced the cause of losing the shackles 
from the in servitude of slavery. Dr. Martin Luther King expressed the sentiments of the 
forenamed champions of freedom of the Negro in Letter Four from the Birmingham Jail. 
He declares that “oppress people cannot remain oppressed forever. The urge of freedom 
will. ... He must move with cosmic urgency toward the promise land of racial justice.’*” 
Sympathetic leaders from the North and Abraham Lincoln, who signed the emancipation 
proclamation to free the slaves were all used by God to set his people free from the 
tyranny of white slave masters. Because of the economic impact of slavery on the 
southern economy, the white slave masters and political proponents of slavery chose to 


wage a civil war and seceded from the Union rather than to set the slaves free. 
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After the South was defeated by the North, the shackles of slavery and 
segregation still had the Negro in an incarcerated system that abridged his rights and 
privileges. The slave remained in a quagmire of alienation from the freedoms afforded to 
American citizens. Therefore, in a compromise piece of legislation by the Republicans, 
called the Fourteenth Amendment, and attempt was made to recognize the slave as a full 
citizen of the United States of America. The purpose of this amendment was to grant 
citizenship to all persons born and naturalized in the United States of America, which 
includes recently freed slaves. It prohibited states and local governments from depriving 
a person of life, liberty or, property without due process. Hence, this amendment was 
designed to expand the rights of the slaves. Although Negroes were freed from slavery, 
plantations, share cropping, segregation, and a violation of basic civil rights, Negroes 
were still locked in a prison of injustice. Therefore, since the inception of slavery in 
America, slavery has been an integral part of a bondage system that has violated the 
tights and privileges of Negroes and has unfairly resulted in incarceration in the penal 
system due to color of their skin. 

Nathaniel Hawthorn said that the founders of a new colony, even if they projected 
a utopia of human virtue, have invariably recognized it among their earliest practical 
necessities to allot a portion of virgin soil as a cemetery and another portion of the site as 
a prison.” Hawthorn was keenly aware of the embryonic structuring and the plight of the 
prison system. He saw the need of making allowances for houses of correction in colonial 
America. 

Jails were among the first public structures built in colonial America. Besides 
serving as a staging place for reluctant immigrants, jails became an integral part of the 
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system of bondage in America. Every city and county in America was legally required to 
establish its own jail at its own expense.” This led to colonial America building more 
jails than it had hospitals or schools. The mindset of those in charge of overseeing 
frontier justice had to make sure that they had enough jails to accommodate those waiting 
for trial or imprisonment. By purging towns and communities of the so-called 
undesirables was the beginning of the correctional system. 

The history of the correctional system in America had its origin in 1773. It 
commenced with the organization of the New Gate Prison in East Granby, CT. Other jail 
systems, such as the Walnut Street Jail, were the first noteworthy jails of the American 
Criminal Justice System. Consequently, the Walnut Street Jail eventually would become 
the Pennsylvania State Prison.*° Prior to the establishment of the Pennsylvania State 
Prison, the method of treatment of prisoners by the Quakers was the opposite of the 
current system. There was a shift in the prisoner treatment modality from punishment to 
treatment. This saw a discarding of the punishment of prisoners from the methods of 
brutal beatings, banishment, embarrassment, and capital punishment. 

Founders of the Pennsylvania system of corrections believed that a person was 
naturally good and with a stint of solitude in a confined situation would result in a 
permanent change in his antisocial behavior. This would result in the prisoner having a 
complete transformative experience. Moreover, the Pennsylvania system of corrections 
would set the standard for prisons in the United States. Isolation would become the 


primary method of correcting the errors of prisoners, not merely by confining the 
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prisoner. Prison wardens implemented extreme methods of isolation, even to the point 
that when the prisoner was assigned to his cell, the guards would place a sack over his 
head so that he would have no recognition of where he is and that he would be 
completely isolated from anyone else in the prison. Furthermore, if he would be moved 
anywhere else in the prison the same method was applied. 

There were both pros and cons for the extreme methods of isolation implemented 
by the Pennsylvania system of corrections. One of the strong supporters of this system 
was Dr. Benjamin Rush, a Pennsylvania physician and signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. Dr. Rush argued that the use of capital punishment was the natural 
offspring to monarchial government in which kings considered the prisoners as their 
personal property. Therefore, they had no compassion when it came to the shedding of 
blood and the atrocious slaying of his prisoners.’ Mentally, to the king, the slaying of his 
prisoner was no more than the slaying of a goat or cow. The principle of the government 
of the new republic was to adhere to a different set of correctional standards of 
punishment. Killing a prisoner had the same merit as a human sacrifice in the area of 
religious extremism. Others supported the prisoner isolation views of Dr. Rush. A 
consensus was that if the prisoner were confined to long-term isolation, united with a 
profound and serious dialogue with the clergy, such would lead to confession and 
repentance. In the course of his conversation with clergy, he would become penitent and 
acknowledge his sorrow for his actions. This interaction, between the clergy and the 


prisoner was designed to bring about penitence, resulted in the germination of the term 
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“penitentiary.” Penitentiary is a word that denotes any institution or device that holds a 
captive in custody. 

On the other hand, extreme isolation causes many prisoners to become severely 
depressed, hopeless, and violent. Studies have shown that one-third of the inmates 
incarcerated in the Pennsylvania Prison System were negatively affected by this method 
of isolative imprisonment.* Peter Scharff, in his description of inmates who were victims 
of solitary confinement, described them as being very sickly in appearance, mentally 
deranged, suffered from hallucinations, and were delusional. More than half of the long- 
term inmates sentenced to solitary confinement were severely afflicted with serious 
behavioral issues.*° Reason dictates that many of the inmates had behavioral health issues 
before they were sentenced to solitary confinement, and imprisonment only intensified 
their behavioral problems. That is why solitary confinement had such traumatic mental 
consequences upon them. 

Trying to determine the most appropriate method of incarceration and punishment 
prompted serious discussions among correctional personnel from various states. Morris 
and Rothman say that some states were in serious discussion over the punishment. 
According to Morris and Rothman, states were seriously debating what the appropriate 
punishment for prisoners as a substitute for execution should be. The question being, if 


we do not hang the prisoner, what punishment should be imposed upon him? The 
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conclusive answer was incarceration and to give longer sentences for the crimes 
committed.*’ 

In spite of the serious dialogue that transpired, it did not change the philosophy of 
construction that aided the concept of solitary confinement. Jeremy Betham, a European 
philosopher, designed a model that would be used by the Pennsylvania Prison System. 
The construction model was described in the following manner: (1) it had massive walls, 
(2) the walls were thirty feet high and twelve feet thick, (3) the central rotunda was 
constructed like spokes in a wheel, (4) the guard house was in the center to prohibit 
prisoners from having contact with each other and solitary confinement would be 
maintained, (5) prisoner cells should be twelve by seven feet wide and sixteen feet high, 
(6) it provides work areas, and (7) it will have an exercise yard. This model served as the 
blueprint for the construction of other Pennsylvania prisons. Two of the most notable 
prisons that used this model in the early 1800s were the Western State Penitentiary in 
Pittsburg, PA, in 1814 and the Eastern State Penitentiary in Philadelphia, PA, in 1829.*° 

It was the intent of Eastern State Penitentiary to keep prisoners separated, even as 
they worked to prohibit any acts or influences that would impede their ability to show 
penitence for their wrongful deeds. It gained the reputation of being the most striking and 
costly structure in the United States at the time. It had such amenities as running water 
and flush toilets in all cells. Eastern State Penitentiary, which was constructed under the 


Pennsylvania plan, would later be visited by Charles Dickens who said, “That this plan is 
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cruel and wrong. He found that the slow and daily tampering with the mysteries of the 
brain, to be immeasurably worse than any torture of the body.””” 

In 1816, the New York State prison was designed and constructed in Auburn, NY. 
This plan became known as the Auburn Plan. It was designed to keep a line of 
demarcation between inmates, whether they were at work or at rest. Work, solitude, and 
following orders were emphasized in this plan. This plan resulted in the construction of 
small cells, the enforcement of silence and punishment, assigning prison numbers, and 
regimented movement of inmates throughout the prison. From gate to gate, this system 
was unparalleled and was considered a plan worthy of imitation. 

There were several key moments that solitary confinement played in the history 
and development of corrections in America. The following are significant developments 
that took place in the annals of the formation of the prison system: In 1829, the Eastern 
State Penitentiary in Philadelphia, PA, was based on the Quaker belief to isolate prisoners 
in a cell and give them the Bible so they could pray, repent, and find introspection. Many 
of the inmates went insane, committed suicide or were no longer able to function in 
society. This concept proved to be futile, and it was scrapped and abandoned as a method 
of correction. U.S. Supreme Court Justice Samuel Freeman Miller, in 1890, cited that 
prisoners who were victims of violent insanity, suicide, and the lack of reformation did 
not sufficiently recover from insanity due to solitary confinement. 

The Walnut Street Prison in 1835 was closed because of dilapidated conditions. 
Its treatment of prisoners in solitary confinement was inhumane and intolerable. In 1852 


the New York Prison system made a major break-through in the dissolution of solitary 
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confinement. It had 254 more prisoners than cells. The wardens in the New York prison 
system responded by putting two or more prisoners in a cell and the others in the prison 
infirmary or chapel. This decision allowed inmates to freely communicate with one 
another and break-down the rule of silence.”° 

In 1870 the Elmira Reformatory School was built in Elmira New York to house 
juvenile offenders. Zebulon Brockway, a member of the National Prison Congress, led 
out in the initiative to place more emphasis on training and education for juvenile 
offenders. During the next twenty-five years, 1876 — 1901, twelve states followed the 
Elmira Models.°! Warden Zebulon Brockway would make further strides in corrections 
by opening a halfway house for women. This would lead to the opening of other halfway 
houses. The most notable was the Philadelphia House of Industry in 1889 and a Refuge 
for ex-inmates operated by Maud Ballingtoon Booth in the 1890’s.°” The concept of 
halfway houses permitted the inmates to make a smoother transition from the prison to 
the community. 

The Federal Government opened Alcatraz in the San Francisco Bay in 1934 to 
house the nation’s worst criminals. The most noted criminal at Alcatraz was Robert 
Stroud who became famous as the Bird Man from Alcatraz. Alcatraz was noted for the 
solitary confinement of D block and the hole, which was a room of concrete except for a 


hole in the floor. This concept of the hole is still used to day for solitary confinement for 
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disciplinary reasons called administrative segregation. Administrative segregation means 
that you are separated from the rest of the population for security reasons. 

The eighties saw other events transpiring in the historical development of the 
prison system such as: The 1983 tragic mishap that resulted in the murder of two 
correctional officers at a Marion, IL prison by inmates in two separate incidents. The 
warden of the prison put the facility on permanent lock down. It was the first prison in the 
country to adopt a twenty-three hour day, cell isolation, and lock down. There was no 
yard time permitted for any of the inmates. This led several other states to adopt this 
principle of permanent lock down. This method of control is exercised by all prisons 
today to control inmate behaviors that pertain to the security of the institution. 

Tom Beasley, Correction Corporations of America in Nashville, TN, found a way 
to ease some of the management burdens of corrections by introducing the concept of 
profit for business prisons. He contracted with the Texas Department of Corrections and 
constructed the first privately run prison in Houston, TX. The Immigration and 
Naturalization Service Facility was 350 bed facility opened in 1984. Correction 
Corporations of America, in 1986, was operating prisons in Tennessee, Texas, New 
Mexico and Florida.” 

. California, in 1989, built Pelican Bay Super Max prison. Pelican Bay was 
constructed solely to house inmates in isolation. It was the first Super Max prison erected 
in America. It was built without a cafeteria or educational facility. Inmates spend twenty- 


two and one half hours a day in an eight by ten foot cell. The only time that they are 
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allowed to come out of their cell is for exercise. Their exercise area is a small concrete 
pen. 

The nineties witnessed the emergence of super max prisons to house its most 
dangerous inmates. The following super max prisons were some of the most notable: 
During the 1990s, 12 states would erect Super Max prisons. The Federal Government, in 
1994, constructed a Super Max prison in Florence, Colorado. It was called the Alcatraz of 
the Rockies. It currently houses 9 /11 conspirators and other dangerous federal prisoners. 
Some of the most noted prisoners housed at this facility are Zacarias Moussaculi, 
American Taliban; Ted Kaczynski, the Unabomber; Robert Hanssen. former FBI agent 
convicted of being a spy; Eric Rudolph, Olympic Park and abortion clinic bomber John 
Walker Lindh. The Federal Judge ruling in the case of Madrid v Gomez, in 1994, ruled 
that there were no constitutional bases for the government to shut down or alter a prison’s 
treatment of incarcerated felons. He deferred it to the states to make its own policies and 
determinations on how to run its prisons. This ruling was in response to complaints 
concerning the inhumane treatment of prisoners at Pelican Bay. During 1999, more than 
thirty states were operating Super Max prisons. Each of these prisons operated on the 
twenty-three hour a day lock down principle. Prisoners could only be out of the cell one 
hour a day. In that one hour, three things could happen: (1) they could take a shower, (2) 
exercise, or (3) use the telephone. They had to make a choice out of the three. Only one 
choice could be exercised each day. 

The prison population exceeded 600,000 in 2002. The United States had the 
highest rate of incarceration than any country in the world. There were 600 prisoners 


incarcerated per 100,000 American inhabitants. Many of the prisoners suffered from 
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mental illness.°* In 2004 President George W. Bush, forty-third president of the United 
States, signed The Mentally Ill Offender Treatment Crime Reduction Act. This act was 

initiated to train criminal justice and mental health personnel to improve mental health 
and substance abuse care for mentally Ill inmates.” 

The next decade saw a continuation of the historical trend in corrections to 
construct more super max facilities. By 2005, forty states had constructed Super Max 
prisons. Today more than 25,000 inmates are housed in these facilities. These were key 
moments in the chronology of the history of corrections according to Laura Sullivan.”° 
Although these events were extremely significant, other events in history impacted 


corrections. 
The Impact of Increased Crime on Corrections 


During the great depression the winds of criminality battered the nation along 
with corrections. The economic hardships of the time and the quest for survival saw an 
increase in crime. Consequently, the criminal justice system was more ambitious about 
sentencing people to prison. Not only did aggressive imprisonment transpire in the justice 
system, but the public also began to voice a different attitude toward those who were 
incarcerated. Between 1925 and 1939, the national rate of incarceration mushroomed 
from 79 per 100,000 to 137 per 100,000 residents. The overwhelming number of the 


significant influx of incarcerated felons was African American. From 1930 to 1936, 
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incarceration among African Americans was triple the rate of incarceration of 
Caucasians.”’ The incarceration of African Americans per capita still exceeds that of 
Caucasians continues through today. The disparity of sentencing and poor legal 
representation, plea bargaining to accept a lesser crime so that they would not receive the 
penalty of the greater crime, has resulted in the unnecessary incarceration of many 
African Americans. Racism was another cause of the influx of incarceration among 
African Americans that involved false rape charges among others. 

The 1930s ushered in the development of more informal subcultures in the prison 
system. The convict code was a governing principle within each subculture. The convict 
code was simply — “mind your own business.” Under the convict code, to snitch on 
someone else was lethal. Every prison had its own personality and characteristics. 
Therefore, subcultures varied from prison to prison. Prison subcultures are in opposition 
to the rules of the prison. Some of the things that happen in prison subcultures include, 
the dealing and selling of illegal drugs, the making and selling of alcohol, homosexuality 
and gang rape, gambling, the making of unscrupulous loans by loan sharks, territorial 
battles between gangs, con games, stealing, and inmates starting inmate stores in their 
cells called commissaries; these are only a few of the things that happen in prison 
subcultures. Prison subcultures have emerged as a permanent culture in the history of the 
prison system, and there is nothing that corrections can do eliminate it from the system. 

Because of the strength of many prison subcultures, the inmates have taken 


control of prisons and created serious security issues and riots. Whenever this situation 
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occurs, extreme measures have to take place that usually result in a permanent or 
temporary lock down. 

World War II was another significant event that influenced the history of the 
prison system. Because of the need of manpower for the armed forces, the prison 
population, decreased. Besides the drafting of more men to fight in the war, the need for 
industrial development to support the needs of the war increased significantly. Therefore, 
men were needed to create goods and services and this was seen as more important than 
serving time in prison. Perhaps the most devastating thing that happened immediately 
after World War II was the emergence of the warehousing of inmates in America’s 
prison. Prisons became social tools of control or a reaction to a transpired action. 
Rehabilitation was of no concern to the prison system, which inherently made it difficult 
to manage inmate behavioral infractions and to have institutional control. In spite of the 
futility of warehousing inmates with no intent of rehabilitation, the American prison 
system ardently prefers the enforcement of security, retributive actions, and acts of 
incapacitation over helping an inmate restructure his life so that he can be a productive 
citizen in the community of his choice. 

At the emergence of the Korean War, the prison population was no longer in a 
downward spiral, but increasing significantly. Greater Imprisonment of African 
Americans and Hispanics was the major reason for the big increase in the correctional 
population. The reason for the enormous increase in the prison population was due to 
race and the enforcement of the drug laws. African Americans and Hispanics were being 


imprisoned at an astronomical rate but the real drug kingpins and the drug cartel 
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remained at large. Many drug abusers from these ethnicities would be better served ata 
treatment facility rather than at a correctional facility. 

Overcrowding in America’s prisons resulted in many cases of inmate brutality. 
America’s prisons became dangerous hotbeds of violence. Stabbings and killings seemed 
to be a regular occurrence among inmates. Prisons created protective custody units to 
protect the lives of endangered inmates. Protective custody units were not fool proof to 
deter a determined assailant who would devise a scheme to get in protective custody to 
accomplish his assault mission. Moreover, the issue of overcrowding has been and still is 
a major issue for correctional institutions. It has been a security issue as well as an 
economic issue that consistently plagues commissioners and wardens of penal 
institutions. 

In the history of corrections, one of bloodiest encounters was the prison riot that 
occurred at Attica Correctional Facility in New York in September 1971. This is 
considered one of the bloodiest riots in the history of the American prison system. The 
atrocities of this riot resulted in the death of forty-three people, predominantly inmates. 
This was a fatal hostage take over that resulted in a deadly exchange between the police 
and the inmates. The New York Police killed forty-two of the forty-three inmates.>® Such 
an abysmal outburst of violence caught the New York Department of Corrections ill 
prepared to handle a major catastrophe; it was a wakeup call to the correctional systems 
of America to fund, staff, and better train employees at its prisons. 

The prison riot at Attica was the bloodiest, but the prison riot at the Oklahoma 


State Prison in McAlester, OK, is known as the worst prison riot in correctional history. 
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This riot earned the distinct reputation as the McAlester Prison Riot. Overcrowding was 
the familiar culprit of the McAlester uprising. In 1911, this facility was constructed to 
accommodate 1,100 inmates. However, by 1973 the prison population was double that, 
totaling 2,200 inmates. Consequently, the density was the incubator for riotous conditions 
that lead to out of control prison unrest. A riot occurred, twenty-one prison officials were 
held hostage and thirty-one inmates killed. After a thorough investigation by legislative 
officials, the prison was changed to a maximum security prison with a maximum housing 
capacity of 300.” 

The prison riot at the Southern Ohio Correctional Facility, in Lucasville, OH, 
known as the Lucasville uprising, was the longest prison riot in the history of corrections. 
It commenced on April 11, 1993, and coincided with two significant events; Easter 
Sunday and the siege of the Branch Dravidian Compound in Waco, Texas. During the 
next eleven days, the prison would be in riot mode. Nine inmates and one security officer 
would be killed. The Southern Ohio Correctional facility was located in an all-white town 
but most of the inmates were African American from Cleveland and Cincinnati.’ 

Legislators and law makers went on a “get tough on crime” campaign in the 
1970s that would last the next 20 years. Of course, the 1990s did not end this sentiment 
among law makers. Convicted felons began to experience unsympathetic mandatory 
sentences, an increase use of the death sentence, life without parole, “three strikes” laws, 
and the habitual criminal act (an act that imposes greater sentences upon repeat 
offenders). All of these harsh measures curtailed the possibility of violent and habitual 


a Clyta Foster, Daily Oklahoma City Oklahoma City, 1973 http://digital.library.okstate.edu 
(accessed July 6, 2011). 
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criminals ever returning to society. These “get tough” measures eliminated many 
treatment programs designed to treat the prisoner. Law makers believed that the answer 
to the crime dilemma was to build more jails and prisons. Surely, they could not be so 
blind that they could limit the rise of crime through legislation. During the last ten years, 
more than twenty prisons have been built and there are more on the drawing board. 

In 1990, the prison population in America was flirting with two million inmates. 
There were more people locked up in American prisons than any other country in the 
world. The cost for keeping an incarcerated offender became a massive economic 
undertaking. As a result, the correction budget exceeded the education budget. It gave the 
impression that legislators had more confidence in a child going to prison than getting an 
education. Because prisons had become a multi-billion dollar industry, states and 
legislative officials began to look for a safety valve that would provide economic relief. 
Therefore, in an attempt to curtail the economic drain, many states began to contract with 
for profit businesses to run private correctional facilities. 

During the next decade of corrections in the 2000s the prison population rose to 
an all-time high of more than two point three million. The states of Texas, California, and 
Florida were the leaders in incarcerations. This decade saw more youth being tried as 
adults and being bounced over to adult jails and prisons. Currently 39 states will permit a 
youth to be tried as an adult. On any given day, you can find two thousand six hundred 
youth incarcerated in adult prisons and seven thousand five hundred youth in adult jails. 
Youth incarceration has added a whole new twist to the history of American prisons in 


this decade. This decade has witnessed the imprisonment of women at the rate of one 
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hundred and thirty eight percent. Women in this decade, per capita, were gaining higher 
levels of incarceration than men. 

This decade has witnessed the highest rate of recidivism in the history of the 
prison system, sixty-seven percent. This rate can be higher depending upon where you 
live. It is astounding that for every ten inmates who are paroled seven of them will return 
to prison within a three-year period. The cost of recidivism in this decade has increased 
the economic drain on taxpayers by cosmic proportions. The ever-revolving door to the 
prison has also increased the financial burden of correctional institutions to stay in 
budget. Recidivates, along with the influx of new inmates, will continue to be a challenge 


to the department of corrections. 
The Church and Corrections 


It is only when the church assumes its role in reform and renewal of human 
dignity that a drastic change in social conditions and attitudes transpires in the prison 
system. Throughout the history of the prison system, the church has played an integral 
part in corrections. During the reign of Constantine, the church tried lawbreakers in 
church courts where they received lesser sentences. The involvement of monks, clerics, 
and clergy saw a shift from the norm of punishment in prison.°' The church must be 
proactive, as it was in the Middle Ages, where churchmen advocated lesser and humane 
sentences for people who committed misdemeanor crimes. 

The Anglican Church, due to the social zeal of Anglican Archbishop Desmond 


Tutu, demanded freedom for African prisoners held in South Africa during Apartheid. 


°! “A Brief History of Faith Crime and Punishment,” Baptist Standard, (accessed December 11, 
2011). 
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Desmond Tutu, who was anti-apartheid and the church, was active in freeing Nelson 
Mandela from the Robin Island Prison in South Africa. Social and racial injustice can be 
eliminated only when the church gets involved in human issues. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, in Letter Two from the Birmingham Jail, indicated that 
oppression and the long wait for the absolution of ethnic exclusion by unjust laws from 
an unjust society was described as tranquilizing as thalidomide: relieving the emotional 
stress for a moment only to give birth to an ill informed infant of frustration.” 

Chuck Colson, an ex-offender, has demonstrated how effective the church can be, 
by engaging in ministry to the incarcerated. He found an organization called Prison 
Fellowship. Prison Fellowship’s purpose for existing is to work through the Christian 
community to mobilize support for offenders, ex-offenders and their families and to 
promote restorative justice in the department of corrections. His ministry has been 
welcomed by the prisons and chaplains all across America. 

The church is the best communicator of God’s grace to the incarcerated. Prison 
ministry teams from various churches are bearers of hope and change for a displaced 
community of offenders. Through prison ministry, the frame-work for stability and 
restoration to a life of dignity and respect germinates in the offender. When the church 
accepts the offender into its fellowship, it fosters the opportunity for continuous nurture, 
growth, and discipleship. Offenders are the least of these that Jesus commands the church 
to reach out to and lead to him. The church must ever be the conduit pipe that the Holy 


Spirit flows through in the salvation of Humanity from adverse situations. 


Martin Luther King Jr., Letters from the Birmingham Jail, 1963. 
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Theological Foundations 


The ugly marks of sin have ushered upon the people of God the devastating 
effects of a cruel oppressive enemy. Throughout the Old and New Testament, the 
theology of liberation from oppression is embodied in the “Word of God.” Words, facts, 
and time all reveal a time when at some historic interval, the cruelty of oppression 
imprisoned the people of God. Long periods of captivity from cruel masters have 
transcended the expanse of the globe. The oppression of the Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Romans, and other unscrupulous kings and despots have all induced a response of 
desperation from the oppressed to be set free. 

How many cries, moans, and groans have been born in the midst of the sweltering 
mental heat of the darkness where oppression appears to eclipse the promise of hope? 
Where is the peace in the midst of the storm? Out of the recesses of the soul the wailing 
cry of the penalized, whether justified or unjustified, still wants to be set free. The mental 
horizons of the oppressed can only visualize obscurity because hopelessness captivates 
their every thought on how to be delivered from these darken halls of death and despair. 
How many times was the night cursed? How many times was the day cursed for being 
born? Who shall deliver them from this oppressive death? 

Who shall bandage up our wounds and stop the bleeding? Isaiah, the subordinate 
servant, echoed the words of the Messianic Servant who said in Isaiah 61:1 and Luke 
4:18 “The Spirit of Jehovah is upon me to bind up the broken-hearted and to proclaim 
liberty to the captives.” The Servant Song echoed to the captives, announcing the 
assurance of a promised deliverance. Jesus’ message to the captives is that the sole 


purpose of his existence is to bind up the wounds and set the captives free. James H. 
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Cone had it right when he said that the sole reason for Jesus existence is to bind up the 
wounds of the afflicted and liberate those who are in prison. To understand the historical 
Jesus without seeing his identification with the poor is to misunderstand and thus distort 
his historical person.°? The theology that sets the captives free and binds the wounds 
liberates the poor, not monetarily, but from the feelings of nothingness and the 
despondency of deplorable desperation. 

Jesus never embraced the theology of the religious status quo of the so-called 
religious scholars, theologians, and institutions of his day. His ministry and theology 
embraced the poor and the excluded. His theology was revolutionary and liberating. It 
represented freedom for the penalized and the ostracized from the deep valley of 
exclusion to the prominence of acceptance and fellowship. His theology was never 
indifferent toward the poor, neither was he silent concerning the broken hearts that he 
came to bind up. James Cone agrees that theology can never be neutral or fail to take 
sides on issues related to the plight of the poor. For this reason, it can never engage in a 
conversation about the nature of God without confronting those elements of human 
existence, which threaten anyone’s personhood.” Any trapped duration of time in life 
that substantiates confinement in life, whether it is in physical confinement ina 
controlled environment, social bondage due to exclusion because of race, creed, color, 
religion or economic standards, those elements that seek to hemorrhage permanently 


God’s people must be confronted and loosed. 


°° James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation (New York: Orbis Books, 1986), 113. 
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Social and physical captivity has always been at the forefront of God’s Mercy. 
Jesus had a natural affinity toward those in confined situations. Jesus said in Matt. 25:36, 
“For I was in prison and you came to visit me.” His identity as and his identification with 
the captive suggests that every person is worthy of redemption even if one has to be 
redeemed from a bundle of trash. It suggests the depths that Jesus goes to set a captive 
free. David, who was a fugitive from Saul, writes in Psalm 138:6, “Though the Lord be 
high, yet he had respect unto the lowly.” Those who are in prison and are disrespected 
because of their prevailing circumstances are not excluded from Jesus’ compassionate 
desire to set them free. Though they may be looked upon with scorn by the world, they 
are of great value in his sight. °° The infinite price of the sacrificial atoning death of 
Christ reiterates the value that he placed upon the vilest offender. The imprisoned and the 
downtrodden are still part of God’s marvelous creation that borderlines angelic. The 
voices of the captives cannot be bound up in an air-tight vacuum of silence hidden from 
God. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. said that, “you could put man in Bedford’s prison but 
somehow his mind would break out through the bars to scratch across the pages of 
history a Pilgrim’s Progress. You can bring him down in his wretched old age with his 
body broken down and his vision all but gone, but yet in the form of a Handel, he will 
look up and imagine that he hears the very angels singing, and he will come back and 
scratch across the pages of History a “Hallelujah Chorus.” Through men like Dr. King, 
Jesus speaks to the social conscience of the world about the value of all of God’s 


creation. 


°°. White, The Desire of Ages, 277. 


°° Martin Luther King Jr., The Measure of A Man (Philadelphia, Fortress Press, 1988), 17-18. 
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The resurrection was the embodiment of God’s liberating work; God’s work was 
cosmopolitan and it was inclusive of all who were enslaved in the corridors of 
oppression. The incarnation designated Jesus as the liberator of all forms of oppression. 
Through Jesus, the express will of God was made manifest. James Cone writes that, 
“Exodus 19:4-5a reveals that God is a God of the oppressed. God is involved in their 
history, liberation, and their human bondage.’”” Jesus is the designated liberator; he 
points to God who shares in the pain, poverty and sufferings of this world.™ 

God always extends mercy to the poor. It is easy to magnify the perceived 
nothingness of the poor and to exclude them from the community of faith. The sentiment 
of this is the antithesis of what the Christian faith embraces. James Cone declares that the 
Christian faith is never a reflection of the values of the dominant community. That is why 
God elected the Hebrew slaves and not the Egyptian taskmasters as the covenant 
people.” Historically, God has always been a just God who brought judgment upon the 
oppressors and liberation to the oppressed. Hence, the community of the poor and the 
oppressed owes its existence to the liberating mercy of God. 

“Who then is my neighbor?” This is not a call to recognize acquaintances, but it is 
a call to respond to the poor and the downtrodden.’? Rudolf Bultmann said that his 
neighbor is not a man with whom he feels a bond of sympathy with but with everyman; 


yet not man in general, but everyman with whom he comes in contact.’! Bultmann is 
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issuing a strong command to both love and the necessity for action. The neglect to love 
by the community of faith has been the catalyst for the proliferation of oppression for the 
poor. Anyone who challenges the social structure to alleviate the challenges of the 
excluded often finds himself facing both political and social castigation. 

Dietrich Bonheoffer, a proponent for ridding the community of oppression, 
recognized that when the social structure is challenged to exercise love and change it sets 
the stage for social and physical elimination. He realized that whenever the sinful 
structure of oppression is challenged the results would create social vulnerability that 
severs the will. Many champions who lead the fight for justice and liberation end up in 
the sunken quicksand of quietism. Their voices and the cause that they espouse are 
silenced. Consequently, the voices of champions compromise their views and become 
proponents of a system of evil that eliminates the social concerns of the poor. 

Those who can abstain from the evils of the system find themselves as solo 
champions with a revolutionary disposition like Jesus. Sometimes the position of a drum 
major for the espoused cause had to be assumed, like Martin Luther King, as a drum 
major for justice. Dietrich Bonheoffer speaks of this kind of love. He not only expresses 
it through his discourses but also he experienced the pain in his commitment to live by 
his creed to identify with the struggles of the oppressed.’ His desire was expressed in his 
relationships with the oppressed that culminated in his Calvary experience in prison. 

J. Deotis Roberts denotes that there is no way to think of love in a meaningful 
sense without the possibility of solidarity in suffering with the oppressed; love must be 


linked inseparably with justice. In his exposition of suffering and oppression, he sees the 
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whole infrastructure.” It becomes apparent at this juncture that Liberation theologians 
must broaden their scope beyond focusing on a single form of oppression. Feminist 
theologians quickly remind Liberation theologians that sexism is alive and well and that 
they are often the victims of the tri-factor of oppressive sexism based on class, race, and 
SCX. 

Throughout the ages, women have been the victims of selectivity by the church as 
well as society. Theologians tended to marginalize the importance of women heavily 
through patriarchal views, views that often portrayed a partisan view of women, even in 
the scripture, as less than equal. The contributions of feminists like Deborah, Ruth, 
Esther, Martha, and Mary were diminished and unappreciated by the conservative 
mainstream. Feminist imagery was excluded from the language of worship. Feminist 
theologians found themselves in the same predicament as Black theologians. 

The Gospel of Luke became the place where they found solace. Here women 
would see Jesus as the personification of love and compassion to those downtrodden, 
oppressed, and marginalized. Jesus always exceeded what was expected to ensure that 
women would be treated as equal. He spent ample time with widows and prostitutes. He 
abandoned the practice of Martha and Mary sitting at his feet and made them 
missionaries. Women played an integral role in the ministry of Jesus. 

The irony of sexism in the church during Paul’s ministry when he admonished 
women to keep silent in the church was that Priscilla became a missionary and Phoebe 
had pastoral duties. In spite of the reference that theologians make to Paul on silence of 


women, Paul was against sexism in the church. 
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The feminist movement found other challenges during the middle ages. Ann 
Hutchison was banished by the Puritans from their colony and branded as a witch for 
providing spiritual counseling for men and women. Martin Luther sought to diminish the 
role of women by postulating that women had little or no value except to have children. 
His view was shared by Karl Barth who said that women were not full human beings, 
inferior to men and not made in the image of God.” Feminist theologians like Lisa 
Isherwood and Dorethea McEwan speak out against a culture that suggests, particularly 
through religion, the concept that a dependent wife’s place is in the home. They believed 
that the major task of feminist theology is to identify and critique such patriarchal 
symbolic patterns of theology and change it into one egalitarian mutual, workable 
relation for both men and women.” Feminist like Amy P. Pauw and Serene Jones seek to 
motivate, articulate, recast, reframe, and reclaim traditional Christian doctrines, precisely 
so that the church as a whole -women, and men- can flourish as a community of care and 
respect. ’° 

Dr. Andrew Park, in his book The Wounded Heart of God, discusses the han of 
sexism. According to Park, women have been reduced to a feeling of nothingness, which 
inhibits them from actualizing their potential. He believes that unless the human family 


restores fully the humanity of women, the restoration of all humanity will perish.”’ 
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Feminists like Karen Warren, Rosemary Radford Ruether, and Sherry Ortner were 
leaders in the liberation of women from the ills of the patriarchy illustrated by Dr. Park in 
the notion of hierarchal dualism. Sherry Ortner concurs with Dr. Park in his rejection of 
the han of sexism demonstrated in the hierarchal dualism. She suggests that the hierarchal 
nature of dualism is sexism, which is the primary culprit in the devaluation of women in a 
culture that promotes the superiority of the patriarchal system.”° 

Antoinette Louise Brown was the most significant of the early feminists. She was 
the first ordained female minister in America. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. 
Anthony led the struggle for women’s rights during the suffrage movement. There were 
other feminists like Emma Willard and Catherine Beecher Stowe, who established female 
seminaries to train and educate women. ” 

Liberation theologies like, Black Liberation Theology and Minjung Theology, 
have historical and cultural similarities. Black Liberation Theology emerged from the 
upsurge of Black consciousness and the Black power movement in the sixties. It has both 
cultural roots and liberation significance. Minjung Theology has its roots in a Korean 
setting. Korean survival has been caught in the crossfire of a power struggle with Asian 
powers. South Korea was invaded by the communist oppressive regime of North Korea. 
After the war was over, South Korea continues to be victimized by oppressive 
governments that infringe upon basic human rights. The impingement upon basic Korean 
rights led to much suffering. Minjung Theology is a theology for the common people. It 


can best be described as a story telling theology of the oppression of the poor. Minjung 
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theologians fight for the underdog. Minjung is understood as victims of social injustice. 
The political upheaval of the 1970s saw the emergence of this brand of theology in 
Korea.*” The Koreans would often gather secretly not to discuss theological issues, but to 
exchange rumors. Minjung Theology was formed, according to David Kwang-Sun Suh, 
to tell the stories of a Minjung people: the suffering teenage female factory workers, the 
students who were court-martialed, the university professors, and the newspaper reporters 
who were kidnapped and abused in the torture chambers of the Korean CIA.*! Dr. 
Andrew Parks describes Minjung as a people of han. He indicated that through laughter 
and dancing, the han of the oppressed can experience liberation from oppression as dance 
with the audience becoming united, reaching the point of critical transcendence of the 
world’s injustice. The indigenous development of Minjung Theology in Korea is a 
response to the Holy Spirit to root out oppression and advance the cause of Christ in 
Asia's fastest growing Christian Population. 

Black Liberation Theology was impacted by not only what happened in the 1960s 
but also by what transpired during the time of Negro slavery in America. It was due to the 
oppressive conditions of slavery that the Negro Spirituals were born. James Cone 
indicates that Negro Spirituals were born out of secret meetings because the slave master 
did not allow them to worship openly. Slave songs, like so many Black sermons, stressed 
the theme of God as the liberator of the oppressed. Themes of liberation were found in 


songs like: “Joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho,” “Oh Mary Don’t You Weep,” “Go Down 
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Moses,” and “My Lord Deliver Daniel.” ** Through community and fellowship, the 
Negro slaves in the midst of oppression found strength to continue their hope for 
freedom. 

Benjamin E. Mays substantiates this fact when he said that the strength of the 
wolf is the pack and the strength of the pack is the wolf.’ He was suggesting unity and 
individuality in fellowship with each other. The secret fellowship of the slaves was what 
Minnie Ann Smith, termed as the Invisible Church. She said that, “we slips off and have 
prayer but daren’t let the white folks know it and sometimes we hums ligious songs low 
when we’s working. It was our way of prayin’ to be free; but white folks didn’t know 
it.”** The oppression that stemmed out of slavery and the methods dealing with 
oppression set the stage for the liberation movement of the 1960s. This movement saw 
the development of a Black Power Theology. Black Power Theology found its roots in 
the Black religion of Africa. Joseph Washington said that, “Black religion was rooted in 
slavery, nurtured in segregation, developed in discrimination, and flowered in 
integration.”® The basic intent of this theology was freedom from oppression and from 
white Americas system of perpetuated injustice and racial disparities. 


Andrew Park maintains that the blues and the Negro Spirituals of African 


Americans epitomize a brand of collective unconscious han.®° The Negro Spirituals 
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portrayed the han of suffering, frustration, hopelessness, and injustice that permeates the 
soul and leaves it on an ash heap of collective suffering in which the manifest destiny of 
the soul finds itself in both agony and darkness. This is symptomatic of hundreds of years 
of suffering and oppression from the proliferation of racism and misnomers about cultural 
and ethnic superiority as if it is a genetic predisposed right of a select group. Dr. Martin 
Luther King, in his Letter from the Birmingham Jail, propagated that selective injustice 
anywhere is injustice everywhere. The words of Isaiah 61:1 resonated from his cell in the 
Birmingham Jail in an attempt to comfort an exilic people locked in the cell of racial 
injustice. He called for the abdication of injustice advanced by unjust laws of oppression 
that degrades human personality. Dr. King vociferated the words of Augustine that an 
unjust law is no law at all.®’ 

One of the most oppressive systems of economic slavery in America is the 
Department of Corrections. It is inundated with young African American males, females, 
older gifted men, and women. The system is a dehumanizing warehouse that has a 
generational effect upon the African American family as well as the African American 
community. The system has become an incubator for men and women to engage in 
behaviors that result in continuous recidivism. J. Otis Roberts indicates that the spiraling 
welfare rolls, juvenile delinquency, pimping, prostitution, drug addiction, and alcoholism 


are among the inevitable consequences of this vicious cycle, assured by racism- Americas 


National Sin.*® 
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The oppressive trigger of racism is a psychic trigger that pseudo-psyches the 
psyche of the African American mind into having self-hatred for blackness. Perhaps this 
is due to faulty measuring standards as to what is ok. Ok is not to be defined by the 
visual effects of opposite ethnicity nor the value standards of the mind. Maybe this is why 
black -on -black crime exceeds any mental justification for its occurrence. Black self. 
destruction brings no sadness to the proponents of racism in America. It only suggests to 
white America that they are superior to African Americans, which is a pseudo-biological 
misnomer. Hence, racism, and the winds of oppression are so distorted that poor Whites 
try to oppress African Americans by thinking that they are superior to intelligent and 
gifted African Americans. Social injustice finds itself walled up in a sociological moment 
of truth that racism and oppression are a cancerous growth in America and that need to be 
surgically removed. 

This kind of cultural han, as Dr. Andrew Park proclaims, portrays an attitude of 
ethnocentrism that suggests an attitude of underpinning prejudice and discrimination in 
which one believes in the unique value of one’s own group.” This brand of morbid sense 
of selection portrays a false brand of superiority, which Park denotes as defacing the Ten 
Commandments of God and suggests group idolatry (an insult to the Trinity).”° Cultural 
or racial superiority that promotes economic racism or redlining or any degree of 
abridging the privileges and dignity of humanity by disavowing them equal access to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, is both cultural and structural han that makes void 


the mission of Jesus to reconcile all humanity to God. Park was right when he said that 
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the practice of racial han rejects the reality of God by debunking the work of the 
Trinity.’ 

Social and political oppression caused John, The Beloved Disciple, to be 
imprisoned on the lonely Island of Patmos. Such is a continuous billboard of unconscious 
han that advertises the casting away of the poor and the forgotten. The abandonment of 
John is symbolic of grace and mercy from God that liberates the disenfranchised. It is in 
places of duress that scenes of transformative, eternal glory take place in life. Life for the 
captive is like the life of the caged bird. In the life of the captive, he had been accustomed 
to listening to the music of so many different voices. The lyrics of the voices said, “Kall, 
steal, rob, rape, sell drugs, extort, etc.” Jesus wanted to teach the captive a separate 
melody. Notice how each caged captive was taught individually because the lyrics of 
salvation is a personal encounter that requires personal endurance. Samuel Pipim said 
that the master does not try to teach the bird a number of songs, but he covers the cage, 
and places it where the bird will listen to one song he is to sing. In the dark, he tries, and 
tries again to sing that song until it is learned, and he breaks forth in perfect melody. 
Then the bird is brought forth and, ever after, he can sing that song in the light. Thus God 
deals with humankind. God has to teach the captive and when he has learned in the midst 
of the shadows of affliction, he can sing ever afterward.”” This process may be 
impregnated with gnawing, excruciating pain, but the consoling factor is that God is in 
control of the process. Like with the master and the caged bird, God is in control of all of 


the chastisement. 


7! Thid., 65. 


* Samuel Koranteng Pimpim, Patience in the Midst of Trials and Afflictions (Ann Arbor: Berean 
Books, 2003), 55. 
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The pain of incarceration and sufferings of the broken-hearted have resulted in 
countless personal requests for deliverance. Suffering is a purifier and a broken heart is 
an indication of the need to stop the bleeding. Where will the strength and determination 
come to relinquish self and let God take control? Perennial darkness associated with 
confinement gives the appearance of denseness because of the designer of evil and his 
associate perpetrators of evil. The intenseness of the suffering, by the design of Satan, has 
every intention to block out the sufferers’ sight from God. Even in the case of Job, when 
the casket of adversity was brought to his bedside, the hope was to increase the 
magnitude of suffering to the point of blocking out hope. Dietrich Bonheoffer writes that 
it is through suffering that Christians learn to turn the outcome of their actions over to 
God who alone can perfect them in glory, and it is in dying that they find true freedom as 
they meet God face to face.”? Bonheoffer being a German prisoner conveyed the 
sentiments of Paul in 2 Cor. 4:17-18 “For light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worked for us a far more exceeding, and eternal weight of glory; while we look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen: for the things which are seen 
are temporal; but the things which are not seen are eternal” (KJV). 

When the oppressed seems to be on life support, and he cannot breathe on his 
own, it is at that moment that Jesus steps in and does the unexplainable. Jesus does things 
in the life of the captive that he will not understand until later. He has to interfere with the 
flow of events in the life of the captive and save him from himself. The assistant of the 
artist, Sir James Thornhill, painter of the dome in London’s St. Paul Cathedral, saw that 


his master was getting to close to the end of the scaffolding: while observing the effects 


* John Godsey, Dietrich Bonhoeffer on Suffering, Vol. 14, http://www.stauros.org (accessed 
February 21, 2011). 
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of his work, he was in danger of falling off to his death. Seeing that his master was in 
danger, he snatched up a brush and smeared his work. His master was extremely 
perturbed, but his assistant sought to console him in the words, “I spoiled your painting, 


°* Tn order for Jesus to save the captive, he has to 


Sir James that I might save your life. 
interrupt rudely his life to save him from destruction. 

Oppression is the captive’s thorn in the flesh. Thorns in the flesh are means of 
suffering that every oppressed soul will have to endure. Whatever God permits is part of 
God’s treatment plan for the punished. Every person in an estranged situation has his own 
set of personal circumstances that he must endure. God, always in the midst of trying 
circumstances will seek to advance the circumstances of the captive. Many have done 
their best under extenuating circumstances. Beethoven’s claim to fame in music came 
while he was deaf. Jackie Joyner Kersey overcame polio and won an Olympic gold 
medal. A pearl is the result of a diseased oyster. A certain kind of Bermuda grass grows 
best when you try to kill it. Men in captive situations are transformed in painful 
situations. 

The stress related to controlled, solitary confinement of any kind creates breeding 
places of mental instability. Such instability limits the captive from existing in a normal 
productive, extended relationship. His mental deterioration has caused him to lose focus 
with himself, and become estranged in his relationships. Paul Tillich records that man, as 


he exists, is estranged from his true being.”” James Cone concludes that the 


eschatological hope of the oppressed is not an opiate or sedative because it is a hope 


** G. R. Nash., When Days Are Dark (Hagerstown: Review and Herald Publishing, 1967), 28. 


» Paul Tillich, The Existentialist T, heology (New York: Book Man and Associates, 1963), 112. 
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derived from a historical struggle and never separated from it. God is the power that 
transforms the suffering of the present to the hope of the future.” 

H.H. Schrey said that what the church has to say on the subject of human law and 
justice cannot remain isolated and in separation from its proclamation of the crucified, 
risen, and restoring Lord. The church in its proclamation of love, justice, and freedom 
from oppression must be able to be different but distinct from the social evils of 
oppression.’ The church must come out of its cocoon and extend love and compassion to 
the poor. When the church fails to be compassionate to the poor it has no relevance or 
need to exist. The church cannot be self-serving and fulfill the great commission. 

Frederick Herzog says that justice and love interpenetrate each other, socially and 
personally, that it transcends human language and thought. Where the struggles of life 
intertwine there must be abundant evidence that justice serves the purpose of love and 
love exalts justice to a higher level. The church must be that expositor of love and justice 
to an oppressed community.”* The church must assume its role as a standard bearer for 
the liberation of the poor from any oppressive social regime that seeks to extol the seeds 


of hope, love, and liberation of those who stand in need. 


*° Cone , Speaking the Truth, 127. 
°’ H. H. Schrey, The Biblical Doctrines of Justice and Law (London: SCM Press, 1955), 189. 


** Herzog, Frederick, Justice Church: The New Function of the Church in North American 
Christianity (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1980), 110. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The writer was exposed to several methodologies that could have been utilized to 
conduct and compile research. The writer chose to use qualitative research to gather, 
interpret, analyze, and summarize the data acquired during this research. The writer was 
influence by the methods of qualitative research advocated in chapter nine of John W. 
Creswell’s book Research Design, Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods 
Approach." By utilizing his methodology, the writer incorporated the contextual 


associates as an integral part of the cohesiveness and implementation of the project. 
PROBLEM STATEMENT 


Recidivism is a gripping sociological and economic problem that deteriorates the 
social fabric of our nation. The problem is not birthed in prisoners paroling out of prison. 
The problem of recidivism finds its impregnation in the minds and antisocial behavioral 
patterns of youth at-risk. A prisoner is a youth who has reached the age to be a prisoner. 
Reaching the mind of troubled youth and deterring them from a life of crime and 
substance abuse would put a deep dent in the problem of recidivism. If recidivism is 


curtailed: we would not have the problem of 600,000 adult offenders reentering the 


' John W. Cresswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches 
(Los Angeles: Sage Publications Inc., 2009), 173 — 202. 
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community every year; we would not have the problem of 65,000 juvenile offenders 
onthe verge of reentering the community; our adult correction budget would not be in 
excess of fifty billion dollars a year and our juvenile corrections budget five billion 
dollars a year. The adult recidivism rate vacillates from 67% to 78% and for juveniles is 
steady around 55%. Corrections continue to construct prisons spending billions of dollars 
based on the behavioral patterns of third graders. Our nation is faced with a serious 
sociological and economic problem due to recidivism. The writer suggests that this 
problem can be addressed by using ex-offenders to curtail the proliferation of recidivism 
and as a prevention tool to retard adverse behavior. He has organized a group of 
transformed ex-offenders called Don’t Follow Me, I Have Walked That Way Before to 
mentor at-risk youth. Don’t Follow Me is multiethnic, cross gender and cross religion. 


Currently we have a 100% success rate of members in the group not recidivating. 


Hypothesis 


The writer will seek to demonstrate the effectiveness of using ex-offenders to 
curtail the proliferation of antisocial and risky behaviors of at-risk youth. The name of the 
project to be utilized in this endeavor is Don’t Follow Me, I Have Walked That Way 
Before, using transformed ex-offenders to mentor at-risk youth. The intention is to show 
how the ministry of Don’t Follow Me can be used as a successful tool or paradigm to 
influence and change attitudes and thought processes of at-risk youth from desiring to 
engage in negative behaviors. The summation of the project is to recommend this project 
to be utilized by others as a successful instrument to retard recidivism among at-risk 


youth as well as a prevention tool. 
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Ministry Model Design Overview 


The overall design of “Don’t Follow Me — I Have Walked That Way Before, 
Transformed Ex-offenders to Mentor At-risk Youth” is to show by example that a person 
can change bad behaviors into acceptable, productive, and respectable outcomes. 
Through mentoring under the auspices of the researcher, ex-offenders are instructed the 
fundamentals of how to mentor at-risk youth. The mentor tutors the mentees on how not 
to let some unexpected behavior affect how they relate to at-risk youth. Through shared 
testimony about their lives, prescribed classes, and positive instruction, the mentors in 
this group will mentor to the mentees regarding how their lifestyles have been influenced 
positively, recognizing and overcoming the weaknesses that catapulted them into a 
negative life of substance abuse and antisocial behavior. 

The program further elucidates the transformation and stabilization of its 
adherents. Their transformation compels their commitment to reach out and rescue 
struggling youth who are trapped in an unrecognizable quagmire of entangled behavioral 
adversity without an exit strategy. In this lies the dedication of the participants, which is 
to live up to the mission of the program: To reclaim and prevent young people from being 
engulfed by the negative influences of substance abuse, risky negative behavior, and a 
life of crime. With their success in mind and the safety of the public, the goal and mission 
is to educate, counsel, and mentor at-risk youth by showing them, through living 
testimony, the detriments of substance abuse and unlawful behavior. Through appropriate 
intervention, instruction, and mentoring to youth at high risk and their families, they try 


to be like Nehemiah — standing in the gap trying to make a difference. 
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The focus of this model will be concentrated in the following six areas: (1) the 
transformation and stabilization of the mentees and the impact of the project on the 
personal lives of at-risk youth, (2) mentees mentoring at-risk youth trying to help them 
avoid the futility of adverse behavioral issues through the instruction of a prescribed set 
of classes, (3) Mentees mentoring youthful offenders at the Monroe Harding Children’s 
Home in Nashville, TN, with the hope of reversing attitudes that would result in them 
engaging in a life of substance abuse and crime. This includes seeking to reverse the 
recidivism trends of at-risk youth reentering other juvenile facilities and possibly other 
Department of Correction Facilities. (4) Will secure data to ascertain the effectiveness of 
their encounters with the participants in this program that would indicate attitudinal 
trends. (5) This segment will be devoted to data collection, analysis, processing and 
assessing the viability and replication of the program. (6) This segment is devoted to 


methodology, evaluation, and measurable outcomes. 


Project Design, Research Method, and Evaluation 


Identify and interview contextual associates male and female at the Hillcrest 
Seventh-Day Adventist Church in Nashville, TN, who have been mentored and who will 
mentor and instruct at-risk youth at the Monroe Harding Children’s Home. They will 
instruct the residents at this facility regarding the detriments of substance abuse and 
negative behaviors that lead to a life of crime. 

Week one’s lesson will emphasize the importance of education. Education will be 
defined by stressing its value and correlation with the failure of getting an education with 


jail, prison, and recidivism. Alternative education will be discussed as a means of a 
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livelihood over against a college education. True education will be clarified in this lesson 
from a holistic standpoint. 

Week two’s lesson will be on choosing the right kind of friends as well as peer 
group pressure. It will cover environmental pressures, home environments, and making 
positive choices over negative choices. They will be taught how to be thinkers and 
leaders rather than followers and reflectors of other at-risk youth thoughts. Don’t Follow 
Me will teach them how to disassociate themselves from bad associates and to refrain 
from negative lifestyles and influences. 

In week three, Don’t Follow Me will teach principles, values, integrity, and self- 
dignity as essential elements in their day to day living. They will be taught respect for 
themselves and others. Manners, dress, self-esteem, self-awareness, and self-control will 
also be taught as essential tools for living successful lives. 

In week four, Don’t Follow Me will teach the futility of gang involvement. 
Instruction will be given regarding gang initiations, beat downs, and the consequences of 
this culture to them and their families. They will be taught about the future for gang 
members, and the choices that gang bangers have in life when they embrace the gang 
culture, and the obstacles that will be encountered in exiting out of a gang. 

In week five, Don’t Follow Me will teach them about the detriments of substance 
abuse, the dangers and the short comings of a drug dealer, the consequences involved in 
using and dealing, and the life expectancy of this kind of behavior. Don’t Follow Me will 
teach by example how they overcame this kind of behavior and how to get the help 


needed to get out of this quagmire. 
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In week six, Don’t Follow Me will teach why it is necessary to obey authority and 
the consequences that at-risk youth encounter if they choose not to obey authority. They 
will help at-risk youth discover some of the factors that cause rebellion against authority 
figures and how to identify ways to comply with those who are in authority. 

The writer, at the completion of the sessions, will collect, compile and analyze 
data, observe measurable outcomes and program effectiveness from research obtained 
from implementing the project. 

In the summary of evaluation, tools will be developed to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of The Don’t Follow Me Program among youthful offenders at the Monroe 
Harding Children’s Home in the North Nashville area. The summation of this program is 
to exhibit its effectiveness in affecting attitudinal changes in the behavior of at-risk youth, 
and to demonstrate how it could be replicated. These tools will be incorporating the 
following methodology, analysis, and research approaches: (1) Develop a pretest 
questionnaire that will address attitudinal outcomes of at-risk youth confined in the 
Monroe Harding Children’s Home at the beginning of the project. (2) The same 
questionnaire will be used as a posttest to address outcomes at the end of the project. 
(3)Develop a questionnaire to address the effectiveness of the Don’t Follow Me Program 
on Juveniles. (4) The information obtained from at-risk youth and the instructors will 
note any positive and negative changes in the behavior. (5)The questionnaire will note 
any recidivistic trends of at-risk youth to continue to enter control facilities. (6)Isolate 
other factors that influence recidivism among youthful offenders. Such factors could 


include family, environment, economic factors, job availability, and poverty. 
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Population 


The implementers of the project will identify and interview at-risk youth at the 
Monroe Harding Children’s Home and determine if Don’t Follow Me created a desire to 
alter their risky lifestyles. DFM will secure written testimony from the juveniles at the 
facility relative to the impact and effectiveness of the Don’t Follow Me project on their 


life. 


Analysis 


Statistical tools will be used to compare outcomes of questionnaires of all the 
participants to measure the effectiveness of DFM. Statistical tools will be used to observe 
the behavioral and recidivism leanings of at-risk youth prior to and after the completion 
of the program. Measurable outcomes will be evaluated to determine if Don’t Follow Me 
is a viable program that deters antisocial behavior and substance abuse among at-risk 
youth and juvenile offenders. If the fore-stated is true, Don’t Follow Me would be 
considered as an effective tool to be used in reducing the rate of recidivism, and deterring 
risky behavior among at-risk youth. If successful, it could be a useful model to be used by 
others to help at-risk youth. 

The writer and his contextual associates were engaged in six weeks of seminar 
presentations to the at-risk community at the Monroe Harding Children’s Home. 
Nineteen questions were developed and introduced to collect pre and post survey test data 
from sixteen at-risk teens. The data was collected analyzed, compared, and summarized 


by the writer, contextual associates, and a statistician. 
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All of the seminars were presented on Thursdays except one. The youth were 
given ample time to interact and ask questions. At the end of each session they crowded 
around each presenter, and continued to ask questions, bonding with the DFM group. The 
presenters although being very candid, offered a mountain of hope to each teen. DFM’s 
desire in each presentation was to create a shift in the thinking patterns of the youth 
involved, to help them avoid destructive lifestyles. 

The measurable outcomes of this engagement suggested the impact of the 
presentations upon the youth involved in this endeavor. This was evidenced by the 
personal testimonies and the written responses from the youth at the facility. They 
acknowledged in their responses that the group cared about their holistic welfare. The 
responses from their personal encounters with DFM indicated the magnitude of the 
influence of DFM on their lives. This was further evidenced by seven out of the sixteen 
youth at the facility either enrolling or pursuing enrollment in college. One student 
wanted to replicate the program in the Southern Tennessee city of Pulaski. The facility 
requested that DFM would continue to partner with them and mentor their youth. 

The speakers concluded that their impact on the youth at the Monroe Harding 
Children’s Home was evidenced by their personal engagement with them through 
question asking and responses. They noted that several of the youth took notes at every 
session. The speakers are well aware that not everyone will change his course of action; it 
would be ill-conceived and irresponsible to expect such an outcome. However, because 
of the fact that the attitudes of several of the youth were impacted, DFM concluded that 
the mission of DFM had been accomplished as they had effectively stood in the gap 


trying to make a difference in the minds of these troubled youth. 
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The data collected from the application of this project will be use to show that it 
can impact and change the attitudes of at-risk youth. The data will not only show its 
effectiveness in changing the attitudes of at-risk youth at Monroe Harding, but also it can 
be imported to help other at-risk youth communities. The data will show the portability of 
this project as a viable tool that can be used as a preventive measure to retard aggressive 
youth behavior throughout the nation. Data from this project will show the effectiveness 
of intervention strategies in rescuing troubled youth from their detrimental traj ectory. The 
writer will utilize the application of data from this project to collaborate with 
communities in an attempt to provide for safe neighborhoods. Data will be utilized to 
show how saving one troubled youth, a family can be saved, which will result in saving a 
generation. The economic impact of the data will be reflected in the savings of $22,500 to 
$40,000 a year by preventing one youth from entering the department of correction. This 


will not only have an economic impact locally, but also an impact nationally. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


In the implementation of this project at the Monroe Harding Children’s Home of 
Nashville, Tennessee, DFM used questionnaires, surveys, and experiential instruction in 
their presentations to the youth at the facility. Emphasis was placed upon observation of 
attitudinal changes in the youth in this custody environment. The hypothesis of the writer 
is that at-risk youth who have made risky, unproductive, and detrimental choices in their 
lives can make positive lifestyle changes by changing their attitudes about how they 
perceive and execute their affairs through contact with ex-offenders. DFM believes that 
by sharing their life experiences regarding the bad choices and the bad attitudes that they 
exhibited toward society in their sojourn, they can influence the lives of the hardest 
youth. 

The youth at Monroe Harding (MH) are between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen. They are already knocking on the prison doors. Several of them were in gangs, 
ingested illegal substances, were rebellious, expelled from school, and/or were homeless. 
Many of them are under an illusion of invincibility thinking that their understanding and 
knowledge about life is all inclusive. It was quickly observed by DFM that their lives 
were just a fagade. It was evident that they were struggling youth crying out for help with 


no definitive answer or resolution to their issues. The presenters mirrored their lives and 
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saw a reflection of themselves in the lives of the struggling teens. Many of the youth 
expressed hopelessness, frustration, and low self-esteem. Some had concluded that they 
were living on a pre-ordained avenue of failure and somehow that was their rite of 
passage. To them, life just appeared to be a recurrent vacuum of nothingness. They 
believed they were not going anywhere, could not be anyone and were trapped in an 
elliptical orbit bound by the planetary laws of permanent revolutions with no deviations. 

The writer and his team spent six weeks dispelling negative attitudes. The team 
believes that there is nothing cultivated or inherited in life that cannot be overcome. 
Prayer and the power of God can dissolve any steel wall that inhibits change. Hope is still 
attainable for each of the youth at this facility. Hope is the steering wheel of liberation 
from oppression. Hope alleviates them from any perceived or conceived ideas that find 
lodging in the minds of the youth. The writer believes like Dr. Martin Luther King, that 
for every mountain of despair there is a stone of hope and that every valley can be 
exalted. With this hope, the writer and his team began their six week journey at Monroe 
Harding. 

All sessions were completed at the Moriroe Harding Children’s Home in 
Nashville, TN. The first session was completed on November 17, 2011. Since 82% of 
male inmates in prison are high school drop outs from the tenth grade back, we decided 
to focus our first session on the importance of education. In addition to that, it is a known 
fact that failure to attain an education is a recipe for going go to jail. It is a matter of 
survival. We stressed the value of education and showed how education helped to curtail 
recidivism. Education was stressed from an academic standpoint as well as froma 


practical point of view. Practical education stressed the alternative to a college education 
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by teaching trade technology (Computers, Plumbing, Auto Mechanics, etc). Emphasis 
was also placed upon true education, which involved holistic education that is spiritually 
inspired. 

Out of this discussion with sixteen at-risk youth, seven decided to go to college, 
three asked for help in filling out their FAFSA applications and the rest decided that they 
wanted to finish high school and do something positive with their lives. The youth in this 
session realized the importance of education and all sixteen were convinced that it was 
not too late for them to make a change in their lives. None of them was happy about 
being a high school dropout. 

The session lasted for two hours plus a time for questions and answers and 
fellowship. The following itinerary was implemented: Education defined, a vehicle for 
opening doors, the value of education, educational foundation, focus, and family, the 
correlation between education and being in a controlled system, how the lack of 
education promotes crime, the detriments of being a class clown, reasons why at-risk 
youth drop out of school, What is true education? vertical (from God) and horizontal 
(secular), the importance of education and the consequences of not being educated and 
alternative education. 

The youth were a little semeneeeive when we started the session but by the end of 
the session, they could see that we cared about them and we wanted the best for them. If 
they succeed and be productive then we will have succeeded. John Donne had it right 
when he said, “that no man is an island and no man stands alone, each man is a piece of 


991 


the continent.” We heard responses like “DFM made us feel like going to college and 


' John Donne, “No Man Is An Island,” http://www.poemhunter.com/poem/no-man-is-an-island 
(accessed September 9,201 1). 
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being something in life. They made us want to get an education so that we can get a good 
job.” 

Session two was implemented on November 22, 2011. This session was on peer 
pressure and choosing the right friends. The lead instructor was a classic example of what 
happens when he quit being a “Little Reverend” and an “Academic Nerd” to wanting to 
hang with the guys, smoke weed, drink beer, and engage in risky behavior. It caused him 
to commit second degree murder and receive a thirty-five year sentence in the Tennessee, 
Department of Corrections. His experience drove home the point of choosing the right 
friends and avoiding the disaster that occurs when youth associate with the wrong crowd. 
At the conclusion of the session, ten out of sixteen had an attitudinal shift from acquiring 
the wrong kind of friend to having the right kind of friend. 

The team tried to encourage them to be thinkers and not simply reflectors of the 
thoughts of their friends. It was noted that if a friend lead us to do wrong he is not our 
friend but an associate who is stuck on stupid. They were admonished to disassociate 
themselves from bad associates and refrain from negative lifestyles and influences. How 
to choose positive friends and how to live a positive productive life was a major emphasis 
in this session. Consideration was given to the realization that many of these young men 
came out of bad home situations and bad social environments. Enormous motivational 
emphasis was exerted upon the fact that no matter where the youth ori ginated from, his 
situation was not his destiny. The speakers made them aware that their attitude in their 
situations determined their altitude. It was made known to them that trust in Divine 


power is the solution to all situations. 





* Don’t Follow Me Group Reflection Narrative. 
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The following topics were discussed in session two, which resulted in several of 
the youth expressing a desire to make a change in their lifestyles: Peer group pressure, 
choices, choosing the right friends, environmental pressures, bad associates, leaders vs. 
followers, thinkers vs. reflectors, family and social factors, self-esteem and acceptance, 
and negative lifestyle influences. At the end of this session statements were made that 
included: “DFM encouraged me to do right so that I do not end up in jail;” “The group 
was very moving and it helped me to see that I was on the wrong road;” “It made me feel 
better about myself, they made me feel good inside, and out.” 

Session three was implemented on December 1, 2011. DFM instructed at-risk 
youth on principles, values, integrity, and self-dignity as core essentials in daily living. 
They were instructed on the importance of abstaining from risky sexual behavior and the 
unpleasant contraction of STDS. Nine out of sixteen indicated that they were interested in 
avoiding risk- taking in their sexual encounters. Respect for themselves and for others 
was stressed as a determinate factor for survival in the world in which they live. Strong 
emphasis was placed on the fact that respect will extend the possibility of a long life but 
the lack of respect will shorten life. 

DFM accented manners and dress as strong indicators of who you are personally. 
Ten out of sixteen of the young men indicated that wearing their pants below their waist 
sent a message about their personhood. Other issues like self-esteem, self-awareness, and 
the exercise of self-control were discussed. The following subjects regarding principles 


and morals were taught: principles, values, and morals defined; how to respect yourself 


3 Thid. 
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and others; dignity and integrity; grooming and dress; social graces; identity; and how to 
stay true to yourself without offending others. 

It was very encouraging when some of the youth made statements like; “DFM 
helped me to realize that I need to change the way that I have been acting and to realize 
that I had been doing wrong.” At the end of this session, DFM made a difference in their 
thought processes. 

Session four was implemented on December 8, 2011. The lead instructors were 
former members of the Cripps and the Black Gangster Disciples who taught them how 
futile gang involvement is. They identified seven young men who want to be gang 
members. Nine of the sixteen did not want to be involved in a gang. The lead instructor 
befriended three of the gang members and talked them into going to college. He helped 
them fill out their financial aid forms. He demonstrated to them that there is no future in 
gangs and the lifespan for gang members is short. The youth who thought that gang 
involvement was glamorous were advised that this resulted in them having two 
alternatives in life: the graveyard or prison, if they were fortunate. 

The group learned about gang initiation, beat downs, and awful predicaments that 
their families may have to endure. They advised them on the possible dangers that they 
will encounter when they try to get out of the gang. Another issue that they wanted to 
impress upon them was that special gang units in law enforcement are cracking down on 
gang involvement and sending more to jail; eventually gang members end up in prison. 
The majority of the group believes that they did not have to try to be bad and hang with 


the wrong group because there was no future in this kind of behavior. 
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The lead presenter’s gang message was so vibrant that he is continuing to mentor 
three of the seven youth who volunteered that they were affiliated with a gang. The 
following subjects were taught about gang involvement: Gang involvement, initiations, 
and beat downs; the difference between a gang member and a want to be; the futility of 
gang involvement; the future of gang members; endangerment to family; prison vs. 
cemetery; false allusion of family and obstacles faced when trying to get out of a gang. 
After they finished this discussion, at least twelve out of the sixteen realized that they did 
not have to try to be bad and hang with the wrong people who do negative things. 

Session five was implemented on December 15, 2011. This session was a team 
teaching approach regarding the detriments of drugs and alcohol. The intent was to show 
by example, how drugs and alcohol eroded their lives and retarded what they could have 
been if they had refrained from the consumption of these illegal substances. Using illegal 
substances is like chasing an allusive butterfly; you can never again achieve the initial 
high. They sought to convey to them that one time is too many and a thousand times is 
not enough. They were educated regarding the importance of being drug free and not 
being caught up in the pseudo-glamorous world of drug dealers. If they never start, they 
do not have to worry about stopping. 

At the conclusion of the session, the instructors had instilled into the youth how 
they could overcome the use of illegal substances and how they could get help if they 
needed it. Eleven out of the sixteen youth said that they had no plans of continuing the 
use of drugs and alcohol. Five of the youth indicated that they would continue to abuse 
drugs. Ten out of sixteen indicated that if they continued to use illegal substances, there 


was a likelihood that they would go to prison. Comments were made such as “they were a 
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visual aid for me and other youth to see what happens to you when you do wrong. It 
helps us to consider changing our lives and doing the right thing.” “No one has talked to 
me like DFM. I want to be involved with a group like DFM; it will help me to stay 
straight.’ 

The following subjects were taught in an attempt to show how drugs and alcohol 
maim, cripple, and destroy opportunities for youth: Substance abuse: ineffectuality of 
drug use; life expectancy of dealers and users; choices of dealers and users; social, 
physical, and psychological effects of illegal substances; the chase of the dogs tail and 
how to avoid the pitfalls of substance abuse; specific drugs; jail; and corrections; and 
personal testimonies from DFM members on overcoming their addictions. 

After the members of DFM disclosed how illegal substances had caused so much 
pain in their lives, the young men could see the havoc that this kind of behavior could 
germinate in their lives. The good news is that there is no situation so mountainous that it 
cannot be surmounted. DFM overcame and so can the youth at MH. 

Session six was implemented on December 22, 2011. This session dealt with 
attitude, anger, and defiance toward authority. DFM gave instructions on the 
consequences that young people encounter when they choose not to obey authority. They 
felt as if they had an image to protect among their peers to avoid negative labeling. 
However, DFM noticed that behind every macho image and feeling of invincibility there 
was a young man crying out for help. At the conclusion of this session, about 50% did 


not want to follow authority and 50% wanted to follow authority. 
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DFM concluded by reinforcing the concept that we all are subject to authority, 
and if we end up in a controlled environment, we will obey authority or reap the 
harshness of the system. Each member of DFM reiterated the futility of rebelling against 
authority and his ultimate destiny for his disobedience. “Look at me,” exclaimed the 
presenter, “I am everything that you do not want to be and whatever you do in this life 
please do not follow me.” 

In this session, we taught the following subjects regarding disobedience, being 
hard headed, and rebellious against authority: Obedience and authority; Burger King 
Philosophy (have it your way); anger and hatred; environment and social factors; image 


protection and survival; and attitude. 


Summary of Sessions 


The sessions that the team implemented at the Monroe Children’s Home did 
reflect attitudinal changes in significant areas. We observed a positive shift in their 
attitudes from the initial negative attitudes that they exhibited at the beginning of the 
sessions. Hence, our encounters with the young men at this facility demonstrated that 
DFM is an effective paradigm that can be utilized to impact the attitudes of at-risk youth. 
Statements were made by the youth such as “I had been lost in this dirty world but now I 
feel like I can make it out of the mad to the real. Thanks to DFM.” “They made you feel 
like you are not a failure in life. They said do not let anyone tell you that you cannot 
succeed and we are not dummies and we can be whatever we want to be.” “Being in the 


group would help us who are called gangsters to realize that if we go to prison we are 
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nothing and have no status.”” We feel good about the impact that we made and we have 


been asked to return for additional session. 
Pre-Survey Results (Sixteen Participants) 


The pre-survey test was administered to sixteen youth. Nineteen questions were 
asked from seven categories pertaining to the six sessions conducted by DFM. The pre- 
survey findings indicated that 43% of the youth thought that the likelihood of them going 
to jail was 43% and the likelihood of them going to prison was 25%. Seven out of 
sixteen, or 44%, had no desire to change their friends or environment and 56% did not 
see the need to change their friends. Two out of sixteen, or 12%, indicated that they use 
drugs and had no plans to quit, seven out of sixteen, or 43%, believed that if they use 
drugs and alcohol were going to prison and 57% believed that they were not going to 
prison if they used drugs and alcohol. Four out of sixteen, or 25%, acknowledged that 
they were members of a gang and thought that it was cool to be in a gang and believed 
that they would always be in a gang. Sixteen out of sixteen, or 100%, saw the need of 
attaining an education and did not want to be a high school dropout. Seven out of sixteen, 
or 44%, were under the impression that if they failed to get an education their destination 
was jail. Eleven out sixteen, or 68%, were not satisfied with their lives and needed a 
change. Fifteen out of sixteen, or 94%, believed that it was not too late for them to 
change their lifestyles. 

The pre-survey further indicated their attitudes toward core values and principles. 


Five out of sixteen, or 32%, were sexually active and did not mind taking a risk as long as 
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they were sexually satisfied. Sixteen out of sixteen, or 100%, thought that they would not 
contract STDS because they knew how to take care of themselves. Relative to modesty, 
nine out of sixteen, or 56%, thought that the way that they wore their clothes did not send 
a message about their personhood. Seven out of sixteen, or 44%, believed that the way 
that they wore their clothes sent a message regarding their personhood. Six out of sixteen, 
or 37%, hated following directions and obeying authority. Ten out sixteen, or 63%, 
wanted to follow directions and obey authority. Finally, nine out of sixteen, or 56%, 
wanted to be part of a prevention program that would assist them to maintain positive 


lifestyles. 
Post-Survey Results (Sixteen Participants) 


The post-survey results obtained from youth at the Monroe Harding Children’s 
Home indicated that two out sixteen, or 12%, believed that there was a definite possibility 
of them going to jail and one out of sixteen, or 6%, believe that there was a definite 
possibility of going to prison. Three out of sixteen or 18% used drugs and alcohol and 
planned to continue the habit. Nine out of sixteen, or 56%, believed that if they used 
drugs and alcohol there is an excellent chance that they would go to prison. Seven out of 
sixteen, or 43%, said that they were members of a gang and thought that it was cool. Nine 
out of sixteen, or 57%, said that they were not members of a gang and had no intention of 
gang involvement. Twelve out of sixteen, or 75%, were convinced that they needed to 
change their friends and environment. Fifteen out of sixteen, or 94%, believed that it was 
not too late to change their lifestyles. Fourteen out of sixteen, or 88%, saw the value of 


obtaining an education and were not happy about being a high school dropout. Eight out 
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of sixteen, or 50%, believed that failure to obtain an education increases the possibility of 
going to jail. 

Post-survey results further revealed youth attitudes about core values and 
principles. Sixteen out of sixteen, or 100%, said that they were sexual active. Six out of 
sixteen, or 37%, were willing to engage in risky sexual behavior to be sexually satisfied. 
Eleven out of sixteen, or 67%, were convinced that they knew how to take care of 
themselves and would not contract STDs. Five out of sixteen, or 31%, did not believe that 
the way that they wore their clothes conveyed a message regarding their personhood. 
Eleven out of sixteen, or 69%, believed that the way that they wore their clothes had an 
effect on personhood messaging. Seven out of sixteen, or 44%, hated authority and 
following directions. Nine out of sixteen, or 56%, did not hate authority or following 
directions. Eight out of sixteen, or 50 %, did not see the need of a prevention program in 


their lives but 56% wanted to be a part of a program like Don’t Follow Me. 


Pre-Post Comparative Analysis 


The results from the pre-post survey and the post-survey were collected, 
analysized, and measured. The comparative analysis of the data indicated that questions 
concerning incarceration reflected a positive attitudinal shift in their thinking of not going 
to jail or prison. Questions concerning gang involvement reflected that the majority of the 
youth had no interest in being involved in a gang. Those who indicated that wanted to 
continue to be involved in a gang were not serious because they decided that they wanted 
to go to school and to be mentored by DFM. Questions regarding substance abuse, five 


youth indicated that they were going to continue use alcohol. Eleven of the youth decided 
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to refrain from the idea of abusing substances. The questions regarding substance abuse 
use and going to jail saw relative no change in attitudes, but regarding going to prison 
and substance abuse there was a positive shift in attitudes that prison was a possibility. 
Questions regarding education half of the youth thought that failure to obtain an 
education would result in going to jail. However, 88% of the youth were against being a 
high school dropout. There was a huge shift in the youth who wanted to change their 
friends so that they could avoid trouble against those who were happy with their friends. 
Questions regarding risky sexual behavior saw a huge shift in the attitudes of youth who 
did not want to take the risk of contracting STD’s. Questions regarding authority 
reflected 44% of the youth who did not want to follow authority where as the majority of 
the youth wanted structure in their lives. Questions regarding how they wore their clothes 
and messaging reflected a positive shift in their attitudes regarding what it said about 
their personhood. 

Although there was a shift in their attitudes both positive and negative the 
overwhelming outcome of the project reflected that there was a 94% agreement among 
the youth at Monroe Harding that it was not too late for them to change. Only one youth 
said that it was somewhat too late. His response of somewhat indicated that there was 
hope for him to change. The outcome of the project from data obtain from the group 
narrative response reflected that the project made an impact in their lives and caused their 
attitudes to change in a positive manner. DFM’s impact on their lives resulted in a 
continuation of mentorship in the lives Monroe Harding’s youth. The analysis reflected 
that this project served a dual purpose, it retards recidivism and serves as a tool for 


prevention. 
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Conclusion from Pre-Post Survey 


Questions were asked from six different categories, which included education, 
peer group pressure, gangs, substance abuse, obedience, and morality. Responses were 
gathered. In comparing the responses from the pre-post surveys, it was noted that the 
presentations from DFM resulted in attitude shifts in the youth both positively and 
negatively. There was a positive attitudinal shift in the majority of the youth in eight out 
of nineteen of the questions asked. There was a negative attitudinal shift in the minority 
of youth in seven out nineteen of the questions asked. However, in five out of the seven 
questions that had a negative shift were still in a positive range from 51% to 78%. This 
indicated that even when there was a negative shift there was an opportunity for positive 
change among this segment of youth. In three questions, it was noted that youth 
responses moved from negative to positive and from positive to negative but never 
dropped before the median response of 50%. Their responses did not reflect a net shift in 
attitude positive or negative. One question resulted in no change in the youth out of 
nineteen questions. 

What does this mean? It suggests that DFM had a positive impact on the youth at 
the Monroe Harding Children’s Home. The survey depicted individual attitudinal 
changes as well as group attitudinal changes reflected in the responses to the questions. It 
reflected that even in the negative shift in attitudes among youth, the median outcome 
still resulted in the majority of the youth being net positive in the final analysis. The final 
analysis suggested that five out of six questions reflected that the youth listened, 
processed the information, and made attitudinal adjustment as expressed in their 


commentary on DFM. 
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The writer was profoundly inspired as he observed the effect that the project had 
on the youth at Monroe Harding. Seeing troubled youth reverse the course of their actions 
because of the fervor and the power of the project was awesome. He witnessed youth 
transcending from being hardcore in appearance and expression to wanting to change 
their attitudes and mindsets about life. Youth verbalizing that they were going to 
complete their high school education, attend college, change their friends and live a 
positive lifestyle was very moving to the writer. The inspiration attained by the writer 
from observing the changes in the youth at Monroe gave him a greater determination to 
continue to reach out to youth in at-risk communities. The project reaffirmed to the writer 
that God is leading in the effort to reach youth in this part of God’s vineyard. The writer 
concluded that he was inspired, gratified, electrified, and satisfied with not only what the 
project did for the youth, but also what the project did for him. The project left him 
overwhelmed with compassion to minister to troubled youth. 

The writer’s learning was a reaffirmation of what God can do when self is put 
aside and total dependence on God is exercised. Despite perceived attitudes of at-risk 
youth, the power of God can change any situation. He learned that what is perceived and 
what is actual can be miles apart or nonexistent. Rushing to judgment because of surface 
displays increases the possibility of prejudice and alienation of troubled youth. Patience, 
prayer, and perseverance are essential in demolishing walls of resistance. The writer 
acknowledged that unless these essentials are exercised, entire generations of at-risk 
youth will be lost. 

Implementing this project in a custody environment and observing the outcome 


convinced him that this project is viable in the at-risk youth community. The success of 
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the project in a closed community suggested the need to expand this program in other 
cities across the nation. The writer learned that at-risk youth, despite their predicaments, 
want to be loved, accepted, and to feel as if they are a part of society. He observed that 
youth do not have a problem with frankness; they have a problem with hypocrisy. 

The writer is committed not only to reaching out to the at-risk community at the 
Monroe Harding Children’s Home, but also to at-risk communities throughout the nation. 
He is convinced that this program can be replicated in other cities. Recently, the 
researcher took the project to Portland, OR to a Prison Ministry Retreat. The project was 
presented in such a dynamic manner that it sparked interest in implementing the project 
in Portland, Los Angeles, Seattle, Memphis and British Columbia in Canada. The 
audience and the administrators were profoundly impressed by DFM. Two weeks later 
DFM returned to Seattle, Washington to speak to the Pacific Union Convocation at Camp 
Baraka. DFM spoke to an audience comprised of individuals from California, Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington and Canada. This visit resulted in the organization of a 
chapter of Don’t Follow Me in Seattle, WA. DFM is monitoring closely the Seattle 
chapter as it begins to foster the mission and vision of the project. The researcher and a 
project coordinator are laying the ground work for organizing a chapter of DFM in 
Memphis, Tennessee. Grants are being written to attain funding to establish DFM 
Research Centers in Memphis and Nashville, TN. 

The writer is convinced that this project can be continued and implemented in 
other cities. He is encouraged because implementing in other cities is and has already 
transpired. He believes that mature individuals with a passion and concern for Saving our 


youth could implement this project. In addition to working with youth, the project 
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coordinator would have to work with a clientele from a correctional or similar 

background. This group, properly trained and mentored will be the nucleus of the project. 
Troubled teens will listen to ex-offenders quicker than they will listen to the coordinators 
of the project or their parents. Ex-offenders have done what they are trying to do. Hence, 
they will listen and on many occasions adhere to the suggestions offered as an alternative 


to their current lifestyles. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


As the writer reflected over the project, its viability, and its possibility to effect an 
attitudinal change in the behavior of at-risk youth, it was noted that as in every situations 
there would be those who would listen and those who would not. The Parable of the 
Sower represented what the team administering the project accomplished and did not 
accomplish. Matthew 13:3 said “Behold a sower went forth to sow.” DFM went forth to 
sow; the effectiveness of the seeds of truth sown was determined by the disposition of the 
receptors. This disposition was echoed in the data collected during the duration of the 
project, which personified the mental latitude of the hearers. 

The survey results and the reflection summary indicated that DFM had an impact 
on the youth at Monroe Harding. The modus Operandi and the mission of DFM, and the 
researcher were not only to facilitate an attitudinal change, but also to reach at least one 
youth. Changing the attitude of one youth saves a possible family, which in turn saves a 
generation and a posterity that may be eradicated through recidivistic incarceration. 

The implementation of this project clearly suggested that there is no one 
preventive technique, which cures the ills of troubled youth. Consequently, the data 
collected did suggest that an impact was made in this segment of the population. This was 


noted in the shift in the recidivistic mentality of the youth, which was corroborated in the 
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data attained from the replies of the youth involved in the project. Visualization of this 
was seen in DFM instilling hope in those under the veil of hopelessness, when comments 
were made like “DFM made me feel good inside and out.” Furthermore, DFM sought to 
impress upon the minds of the youth engaged in this project that despite the fact that a 
litigious society might suggest cultural inferiority and labeling, their perception is not a 
determination of their destinies. 

The observation of youth at the Monroe Harding Children’s Home by the 
researcher and the DFM team indicated the necessity of repelling the cultural vices that 
engulf the mentality of young people and leads to self-destruction. This arena of self- 
destruction is seen as an area that needs to be influenced in a positive manner from an 
outside force. Many of their lives take on the scientific description of inertia: where a 
body remains in its current state unless acted upon by an outside force. 

Youth violence among American teens has been and continues to be a problem. 
Violence among at-risk youth is complicated by several factors such as bullying, fights, 
assaults, gang violence, suicide, risky sexual behavior, and the drug culture. According to 
the National Youth Violence Prevention Resource Center one out of nine murders are 
committed by youth under 18. Seven youth are murdered every day. One out five victims 
of serious crime happens to youth between the ages of 12 and 17.’ The shocking reality 
of youth violence among at-risk is that these youth were involved in serious criminal 
behavior under the age of 13.” Scores of youth were involved in illegal activities because 


their parents were involved in illegal activities. Consequently, consistent engagement in 


' “Facts for Teens: Youth Violence,” National Youth Violence Prevention Center (accessed June 
12, 2012) 
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illegal activities whether inherited or cultivated will only breed serious acts of at-risk 
behavior. 

The writer and the DFM team quickly ascertained that prevention is the key to 
retarding the proliferation of youth violence. DFM has a desire to utilize Prevention 
Strategies that stray away from “scared straight tactics” seen in the media. Scared straight 
methods of prevention emerged on the scene as one of the premiere methods of curtailing 
adverse activities among troubled teens. However, it must be noted that scared straight 
programs are only band aid programs, which fail to stop the hemorrhage of youth trapped 
in the cycles of incarceration. After the attempt to scare them straight the seeds of discord 
continue to germinate and the fright wears off. This point is substantiated by Sue Scheff 
in her article on scared straight programs when she asserts that scared straight programs 
can build more anger and resentment in youth at risk.° Attitudes of this magnitude 
provide an incubator for youth to engage in behavior that is more criminal. Laura Nissen 
validates this fact, in her book Beyond Scared Straight, by denoting that scared straight 
programs increase the chances that a youth will re-offend.’ Anthony Petrosino, Carolyn 
Turbin Petrosino and John Buchler from the Cochrane Library concluded that 
intervention through scared straight programs is more harmful than doing nothing.” The 
writer concludes that scared straight programs are recidivistic and are not effective at 


retarding teen violence. 


* Sue Scheff, “Scared Straight Programs,” www.suescheff. blogspo/scaredstraightprograms 
(accessed August 4, 2012). 


* Laura Nissen, “Beyond Scared Straight,” www.reclaimingfutures.org/beyondscaredstraight 
(accessed August 5, 2012). 
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The predicaments that the youth at the Monroe Harding Children’s Home face 
further clarified the mission of DFM’s belief that early intervention into their behavior 
patterns provides the best opportunity to establish a preventive initiative. The reversal of 
behavior modes in troubled youth provides the best opportunity for them to avoid the 
pitfalls of custody situations and an early demise. DFM affirms that the investment of 
resources in at risk youth on the front end allows them to go to Penn State rather than the 
state pen. Thomas P. DiNapoli, State Comptroller for the State of New York, reiterates 
that early interventions that reduce crime and teenage pregnancy, and promote school and 
workforce productivity, have higher benefit to cost ratios and rates of success than other, 
later interventions.° DiNapoli affirmed the writer’s conviction about the teens at Monroe 
Harding; prevention is the most cost-effective way of dealing with at-risk youth. It costs 
at least $32,000 to $65,000 a year to keep a single at-risk youth in confinement. 

He supports prevention being the key by focusing on programs that focus on 
children who are at risk of becoming delinquent and have demonstrated effectiveness in 
preventing young people from ever entering the juvenile system.’ Initiatives that 
emphasize this kind of social and philosophical perspective help adolescents transcend 
their lives, moving on to a brighter future. The National Research Council and Institute of 
Medicine supports the philosophy of DFM that transformative, emotional, social and 


psychological assets promote, and provide for positive development in troubled teens.° 


© Thomas P. DiNapoli, Office of Comptroller State of New York, www.osc.state.ny.us (accessed 
July 29, 2012). 
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Positive transformations of this scale have a better opportunity to maximize their 
potential when exercised in a preventive manner among this clientele. 

The immediate goal of DFM in this intervention initiative was to create enough 
attitudinal shifts in as many teens at Monroe Harding as possible to prevent them from 
entering correctional custody. The expectation of DFM is always to reach one youth who 
is falling by the wayside. It was expected, for a captive audience such as those at Monroe 
Harding, their attitudes would be anything but wanting to listen to a group of ex- 
offenders. Nevertheless, DFM expected to make an impact upon their lives. The writer 
and the team would have been remiss if they had not encountered a few teens that had a 
rebellious spirit and had to protect their self images. 

The team expected that the youth would have a feeling of uneasiness; they did not 
know what to expect. Initially, the speakers as well as the listeners had to feel out the 
situation as they began working together. DFM expected to be challenged by wanna-be 
gang members who had to prove their toughness to the world. They anticipated that many 
of the youth at MH (Monroe Harding) would be a reflection of themselves during their 
period of social instability. 

There was no expectation that seven of the youth would enroll in college, nor was 
there an expectation that one resident would be interested in starting a DFM Program in 
his own community. Certainly, there was no expectation of being asked to maintain an 
association with the facility and be mentors for some of its residents. We were elated 
when we had, unexpectedly, been asked to do another six week session at the facility. 

The following survey indicates what happened when DFM began to engage with 


the youth at the facility. The dissemination of information, the responses, and the 
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breaking down of barriers all pointed to the significant inroads made by the team to a 


group of troubled teens. 


Speakers Reflection Analysis Survey 


The following attitudes were perceived at the beginning of the sessions: Most of 
them were there because they had to be there: they resisted the idea of listening to ex- 
offenders; an uncomfortable spirit was detected; some thought that we were a scared 
straight group; several appeared to be nonchalant; a few of the guys had a disconnected: 
uptight attitude because they did not know what to expect; three out of the sixteen guys 
tried to project a hardcore macho image and others felt DFM was just some group not 
worth their time. They may have thought: I have heard all of this before. They cannot tell 
me anything. I have people in my family who have done the same thing. 

The following was observed regarding whether the young people were engaging, 
or distant: They were very interactive and engaged, many of the guys took notes from the 
beginning of the sessions to the end of the sessions, and their attention was targeted at 
each speaker. We saw the lights come on in the brains of some as we spoke to them in the 
first session. 

At the end of the first session, and from each session there-after, they gathered 
around us and flooded us with questions as they began to think about the session’s 
relevance to their own lives. Each session saw the guys feeling more comfortable with us 
and more willing to dialogue with us regarding their issues. Once they recognized that 
they could express themselves in a civil way without the fear of reprisal they responded 


to questions without any inhibitions as the sessions progressed. Some of the guys, 
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because they recognized that the speakers were deeply concerned about the plight of their 
future, asked DFM volunteers to be a mentor to them and the program manager for the 
Monroe Harding Children’s Home asked the group to be mentors for the youth, 
volunteering and to allow them to provide a mentoring service for guys assigned to the 
facility in the future. 

The following attitudinal changes were observed in the youth at the facility: They 
were more receptive to making changes in their lives; more of them were willing to try to 
do things differently; the majority of them were willing to make the social changes in 
their lives when it came to choosing the right kind of friends; more residents were free to 
be themselves and not have to prove anything to their peers if they wanted to be different 
and not go down the wrong road in life; a majority of the youth appeared to have a desire 
to avoid the behavioral traps that caused them to develop a criminal mindset; some of 
them expressed a determination to finish high school and enter college. One speaker was 
helping four guys with their financial applications for financial aid for college. Most of 
the youth decided that they did not want to be in a custody situation and, at the 
conclusion of the project, we detected a positive trend among the guys to do the right 
thing. 

Did the project work? Through an analysis of responses from the speakers, the 
group reflection narrative, and the observation form the project worked. The testimonials 
from the youth at MH reflected a desire to move away from a destructive lifestyle, which 
was indicative of a change in their thought processes and their methods of conducting 
their affairs. Their responses supported the effectiveness of the project. The impact of the 


project was strong enough to warrant future interaction with MH youth. The comments 
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from the youth who participated in the project reflect the impact and the viability of the 


project. 


Group Reflection Narrative 


The following is a reflection of the turmoil that the youth at the Monroe Harding 
Children’s Home encountered: Four out of the sixteen, or 25%, said that they had a 
parent in prison; two out of the sixteen, or 12%, had a parent in jail; three out of the 
sixteen, or 18%, had a sibling incarcerated; thirteen out of sixteen, or 88%, were in 
trouble with the law and eleven out of sixteen, or 69%, had a felony charge. 

There were some negative responses about the group. The following responses 
were from three out of sixteen participating youth: “I did not learn anything,” “I am not 
willing to change my behavior,” “they are a good group but I did not learn anything,” “I 
see folks like them every day,” “they were convicts my father did what they did,” “I do 
not like them because they are a scared straight group,” “it does not matter what they 
say,” “I am not willing to follow authority,” and “I do not need anyone to try to scare me 
from their experiences.” 

The positive responses regarding the effectiveness of DFM far exceeded the 
negative responses. Thirteen out of sixteen of the guys at the facility responded in the 
following manner regarding the impact of the group on their lives: “The group was very 
encouraging,” “I did not think that it would catch my attention, but it did,” “the speakers 
were motivating,” “the group kept it real,” “and they made me want to change my ways 
and attitude,” “DFM help me to see that I was on the wrong path.” “I did not want to call 
home from a prison or jail cell,” “they were a visual aid for me and other youth to see 


” Don’t Follow Me Group Reflection Narrative. 
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what happens to you when you do wrong.” “They helped us to consider changing our 
lives and doing the right thing,” and “they helped me to figure out what I wanted in 
life.”"° 

DFM instilled a desire within the youth at Monroe Harding Children’s home that 
increased their motivation. Their subsequent responses were the following: “They made 
me feel better about myself,” “they made me feel good inside and out,” “they made me 
want to be a good member of the community,” “the group was very moving,” “they 
helped me to see that I was on the wrong road,” “and they made me want to get an 
education so that I could get a good job.”"! 

After listening to DFM, the youth at the facility realized numerous things about 
themselves. “They helped me to realize that I do not need to try to be bad and hang with 
the wrong people who are doing negative things.” “I do not have to bow to pressure from 
my peers.” “I can just be myself and be positive.” “The group helped me to recognize that 
I do not want to spend the rest of my life in prison.” “DFM helped me to realize that I 
need to change the way that I have been acting and that I needed to stop doing all of the 
wrong that I had been doing.” 

DFM made them believe in themselves and that they were not a failure in life. 
Consequently, the youth responded in this mode: “They said do not let anyone tell you 


that you cannot succeed,” and that “we are dummies and that we cannot be what we want 


to be.” “They showed us what we could be if we try.” “DFM made me feel like going to 
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college and being something in life.” “I had been lost in this dirty world but now I feel 
like I can make it out of the mad to the real.” “Thanks Don’t Follow Me.”!? 

The question was asked, “Do you want Don’t Follow Me to come back again?” The 
youth responded in this way: It was a good program and I look forward to DFM coming 
back again. I would really like someone to come to my house and talk to me when I go 
home because it will help me to stay out of trouble. No one has ever talked to me like 
DFM did; I still want to be involved with DFM it will help me to stay out of trouble. 
Being in DFM will help us who are called gangsters to realize that if we go to prison we 
are nothing and we have no status.’ 

It is the belief and conviction of the researcher that this project can be replicated 
anywhere there are ex-offenders and at-risk youth. The dualism of the project suggests 
that it retards recidivistic behavior patterns in both adult offenders and at-risk youth. 
Behavioral and salvific implications are apparent in the outcome and intent of this 
project. The project embraces the concept of safety for neighborhoods and the economic 
welfare of the nation. The basic mission of the project was personified in the attempt to 
deter and retard adverse behavior in troubled teens. It is the desire of the researcher to 
implement this project in other cities in the United States and to stand in the gap trying to 
make a difference in the lives of some at-risk youth. 

The validity of this project is influenced by the wide spread proliferation of youth 
violence and crime in our neighborhoods. Neighborhoods are baffled by the reality of the 
following statistics: 2.3 million youth are arrested every year; 1.6 million youth case are 
tried in court every year; 2,600 youth are serving life sentences; 2,225 are serving life 
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sentences without parole; 7,500 are locked up in adult jails; 656,000 are treated for 
injuries sustained from physical abuse in the emergency room every year; 50% of the 
youth murdered are killed from gunshots; 270,000 guns are carried to school every day; 
and 85% of the males and75% of the females in juvenile facilities go to prison. The rapid 
increase of violence and recidivism in the at-risk community is not only a sociological 
and psychological concern, but also it is an economical problem. This is reflected by the 
elevating cost of housing juveniles in custody situations. The government spends over 
five billion dollars a year on juvenile corrections. Furthermore, the cost to housed one 
juvenile fluctuates from $32,000 to $65,000 dollars a year. 

The social, psychological and economic impact of at-risk youth violence is a clear 
indicator of the need for projects like DFM. The issues of safe neighborhoods, gang 
violence, drugs, and the fear and apprehension some face when wanting to sit on your 
own porches further suggests the need of projects like DFM. Incarceration to at-risk 
youth behavior is a reaction. DFM’s approach is a proactive approach to prevent and 
deter at-risk youth from a life of crime and substance abuse. DFM is not only a deterrent 
to antisocial behavior, but also promotes education, respect of authority figures, the use 
of the head, hands and the heart, attending church, principles, morals, and values. 
Consequently, DFM is a comprehensive approach to reach troubled teens. 

The validity for the need of this research is influenced by what happens in our 
communities nationwide. However, the validity of the research at the Monroe Harding 
Children’s Home is evidenced by the measured outcomes that transpired. The research 
showed that, by changing attitudes, minds could be changed from positive to negative. 


The outcome of this research resulted in seven youth going to college. Several youth 
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dispelled their beliefs that jail and prison was their ultimate destination. Youth began to 
consider disassociating with negative peers. Several minds were changed regarding drug 
abuse and dealing. Ninety four percent (94%) believed that it was not too late for them to 
change their lives. The evidence validated the research; the invitation by the project 
manager for a continuous relationship with DFM further corroborates this. After the 
completion of the project and the youth had been discharged from the facility, the project 
manager said that the youth constantly call her stating “DFM is what made a difference in 
their lives.” Currently the research and DFM are doing another six week project at 


Monroe Harding Children’s Home as requested by the project manager. 
Future Projections of Don’t Follow Me 


Counteracting the spread of youth violence among an at-risk population, 
curtailing recidivism and prevention are major concerns of DFM. Although all at-risk 
youth are of great concern but the enormity of African American youth entering 
controlled systems remain a top priority. Society and governments have little patience 
with understanding African American Males. There method of engagement is locking 
them up and throwing away the key. Jawanza Kunjufu in Countering the Conspiracy to 
Destroy Black Boys, noted that during the first three grades in the educational sojourn of 
black boys, embracing, nurturing, and love is given. He found that after the third grade 
the achievement rate for black boys began a downward spiral that would continue 
throughout the child’s academic career,'> During this downward spiral in the child’s life, 


he began to drift from being socially an academically engaged to hanging out with his 


? Jawanza Kunjufu, Countering the Conspiracy to Destroy Black Boys (Chicago: African 
American Images, 2005), 33. 
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friends. Kunjufu describes this stage as the “Fourth Grade Failure Syndrome” where he 
is no longer academically engaged on the same level as other boys.'® 

Kunjufu denotes that black boys from the fourth grade forward have a tendency to 
cater to the influence of their peers. The relevancy of school is secondary. Consequently 
as Kunjufu noted in To Be Popular or Smart: The Black Peer Group, that many of our 
youth would rather be popular and cool than smart.’” Peer group pressure becomes the 
number one influence in their lives. The magnitude of this influence exceeds the 
influence of their parents and teachers. Channeling this new found outlet among peers 
becomes the ultimate challenge for those who care about troubled teens. DFM believes 
that this is a crucial era in the development and survival of troubled youth. It is a time 
when the veil of youth blindness must be lifted and positive engagements incorporated to 
assist them with embracing a positive lifestyle. 

DFM has embraced a positive agenda to assist at-risk youth of all ethnicities in 
their behavioral struggles. We are developing a research center that would assist at-risk 
youth with the following modules: Module I, Anger Management, Conflict Resolution, 
Life Skills, Tutorial Services, Substance Abuse Referrals, Group Counseling Crisis 
Counseling, Spiritual Counseling, a 24 hour hotline and GED preparation. DFM will be 
assisted by students from Fisk University and mental health counselors from Meharry 
Medical College Elam Center in Nashville, TN. 

Module II will be conducted by DFM and sports minded supporters of DFM to 


start an athletic program for at-risk youth to provide an alternative to engaging in 


'® Thid., 33 


'? Janwanza Kunjufu, To Be Popular or Smart: The Black Peer Group (Chicago: African 
American Images, 1988), xi. 
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negative behaviors. The program will consist of basketball, baseball, softball, football, 
swimming and gym activities. Module III will be a Building and Trade Technology 
school to teach at-risk youth a building trade. This will help them to be more marketable 
to employers, be self-reliant and to get a good paying job. The following trades will be 
taught: Carpentry, Heating and Air Conditioning, Painting, Drywall, Wall Papering, 
Flooring, Tile, General Contracting and Electrical, and Roofing. 

DFM has an ambitious agenda for the future which includes establishing DFM 
chapters in other cities across the United States and establishing a safe haven for abused 
children in Nashville, TN. DFM is depending upon God to lead them in their ambitious 


initiative to make a difference in the lives of the clientele that they serve. 
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INFORMED CONSENT FORM 


a am a member of Don’t Follow 
Me I Have Walked That Way Before — compose of transformed ex-offenders who mentor 
at-risk youth. J hereby consent to participate with Elder Cleveland Houser in the Don’t 
Follow Me Mentoring Program as a contextual associate toward the completion of his 


Doctor of Ministry Program at United Theological Seminary. 


J also give my permission that my responses to surveys, interviews and other 
media outings may be used by Elder Cleveland Houser to facilitate the completion of his 


doctoral initiative. 


Signature Date 
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Pre Test Survey 


Please answer the following questions based upon your honest feelings. Please be 
truthful. Check one of the following for each question: Very Likely, Likely, Unlikely, 
Very Unlikely, or No Way. Each feeling carries a numerical value: Very Likely = 5, 
Likely = 4, Somewhat = 3, Unlikely = 4, Very Unlikely = 5. Answer each question with a 


check and not a number. 


1 What is the likelihood that you will go to jail? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


2 What is the likelihood of you going to prison? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


3 What is the likelihood of you changing your friends and environment? 


Very likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


4 Do you use drugs and alcohol? Do you plan to continue to be a substance abuser? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


» Are you a member of a gang member? Do you think that it is cool to be in a gang? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


6 Do you love being in a gang? What is the likelihood that you will always be a gang 


member? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 
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7 Do you see the need of getting an education? Are you happy with being a dropout? 
Very Likely___— Likely —sSomewhat___—Uniikely__- Very Unlikely 
8 Do you believe that if you fail to get an education you plan to go to jail? 
Very Likely Likely ___—s Somewhat___ Unlikely __ Very Unlikely 
9 What is the likelihood of you going to prison if you use drugs and alcohol? 
Very Likely __—Likely_ = Somewhat___ Unlikely __ Very Unlikely 
10 What is the likelihood that you need a prevention program in your life? 
Very Likely___—Likely_— Somewhat___ Unlikely__ Very Unlikely 
11 Are you satisfied with your life? Do you feel the need to change your lifestyle? 
Very Likely __—Likely___ Somewhat___ Unlikely ___ Very Unlikely __ 


12 Are you sexually active? Do you take risks in your sexual practices as long as you are 


sexually satisfied? 

Very Likely__—Likely___— Somewhat____ Unlikely __- Very Unlikely 
13 Do you see a need to change your friends? 

Very Likely__— Likely Somewhat___— Unlikely ___- Very Unlikely __ 


14 Do you believe that you will not catch STD’s? Do you think that this is the case 


because you know how to take care of yourself? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 
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15 Do you believe that the way that you wear your clothes send a message about who you 


are? 
Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


16 What is the likelihood that wearing your pants below your waist will make you a 


follower and prohibit you from thinking for yourself? 
Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


17 Do you hate authority? Do you like following directions? Do you feel like nobody can 


tell you what to do? 
Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


18 Would like to be part of a program that would help you and other young people to stay 


straight? 
Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 
19 Do you feel like it is too late for you to change your life? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 
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Pre-Survey Results 


( Number of Participants16) 


1. What is the likelihood of you going to jail? 


Youth who thought there was a likelihood of going to jail = 43% 
Youth who had no thoughts of going to jail = 57%. 
There were no uncertainties; all 16 participants were definite in their 


answers. 


2. What is the likelihood of you going to prison? 


Four or 25% of the 16 thought that there was a possibility of them going to 
prison. 
Twelve or 75% were certain that they were not going to prison. 


There were no fence straddles on this issue. 


3. What is the likelihood of you changing your friends and environment? 


© 


Nine out of sixteen or 57% said that there was very good to good chance 
that they would change their friends and environment. 

Seven or 43% of the youth surveyed had no desire to change their friends 
or environment. They were satisfied with their present situations. 


There were no maybes or perhaps. 


4. Do you use drugs and alcohol? Do you plan to continue to be a substance abuser? 


Two out of sixteen or 12% indicated that they used drugs and had no plans 
to stop abusing drugs and alcohol. 
Fourteen out of sixteen or 88% said that they did not want to live that 


lifestyle as a substance abuser. 
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e Everyone was decisive on this question. There were no maybes or 
perhaps. 

5. Are you a member of a gang? Do you think that it is cool to be in a gang? 

e Four out of sixteen or 25% acknowledged that they were gang members 
and felt that it was cool to be in a gang. 

e Twelve out sixteen or 75% were of a different opinion. They expressed 
that they were not gang members and that it was not cool to be in a gang. 

6. Do you love being in a gang? What is the likelihood that you will always be ina 
gang? 

e Five out of sixteen or 31% loved being in a gang and believed that they 
would always be in a gang. One out of the five changed his mind in his 
answer from question four. 

e Eleven out of sixteen or 68% had no interest in gang involvement of any 
kind. 

e¢ Everybody was either for or against gang involvement. 

7. Do you see the need of getting an education? Are you happy with being a 
dropout? 

¢ Sixteen out of sixteen or 100% saw the need of getting an education and 
did not want to be a high school dropout. 

8. Do you believe that if you fail to get an education you plan to go to jail? 
e Seven out of sixteen or 43% were under the impression that if they failed 


to get an education their destination would be jail. 
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e Nine out of sixteen or 57% thought that they would not go to jail if they 
failed to get an education. 
9. What is the likelihood of you going to prison if you use drugs and alcohol? 
* Seven out of sixteen or 43% believed that they were going to prison if they 
use drugs and alcohol. 
e Nine out of sixteen or 57% did not believe that they were going to prison 
if they used drugs and alcohol. 
10. What is the likelihood that you need a prevention program in your life? 
¢ Iwo out of sixteen or 12% felt like they needed a prevention program in 
their lives to help them to stay straight. 
e Fourteen out sixteen or 88% felt like they did not need a prevention 
program in their lives. 
11. Are you satisfied with your life? Do you feel that you need to change your 
lifestyle? 
e Five out of sixteen or 32% were satisfied with their lives and did not need 
to change. 
e Eleven out of sixteen or 68% were not satisfied with their lives and needed 
a change in their lives. 
12. Are you sexually active? Do you take risk in your sexual practices as long as you 
are sexually satisfied? 
° Five out of sixteen or 32% were sexually active and did not mind taking a 


risk as long as they were sexually satisfied. 
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e Eleven out of sixteen or 68% were sexually active but were not willing to 
take a risk in their sexual practices to be sexually satisfied. 
13. Do you need to change your friends? 
e Nine out of sixteen or 56% did not see the need of changing their friends. 
They were satisfied with their relationship with their friends. 
e¢ Seven out of sixteen or 44% acknowledged that they needed to change 
their friends. 
14. Do you believe that you will not catch STDS? Do you think that this is because 
you know how to take care of yourself? 
e Sixteen out of sixteen or 100% thought that they would not catch STDS 
because they felt as if they knew how to take care of themselves. 
15. Do you believe that the way that you wear your clothes send a message about who 
you are? 
e Nine out of sixteen or 56% felt like the way that they wear their clothes 
does not send a message about their personhood. 
e Seven out of sixteen or 44% felt like the way that they wear their clothes 
does send a message about who they are as a person. 
16. What is the likelihood that wearing your pants below your waist will make you a 
follower and prohibit you from thinking for yourself? 
e Sixteen out of sixteen or 100% thought wearing their pants below their 
waist had no reflection on their behavior and thought processes. 
17, Do you hate following authority? Do you like following directions? Do you feel 


like no one can tell you what to do? 
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e Six out of sixteen or 37% hated following directions and authority and 
were not amenable to people telling them what to do. 
e Ten out of sixteen or 63% wanted to follow authority and did not mind 
being told what to do. 
18. Would you like to be part of a program that will help you and other young people 
stay straight? 
e Nine out of sixteen or 56% said that they would like to be a part of a 
program that would help them to stay straight. 
e Seven out of sixteen or 44% said that they would not like to be a part of a 
program that would help them to stay straight. 
19. Do you feel like it is too late for you to change your life? 
e One out of sixteen or 6% felt like it was too late to change his life. 
e Fifteen out of sixteen or 94% felt like it was not to late for them to change 


their lives. 
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Post Test Survey 


Please answer the following questions based upon your honest feelings. Please be 
truthful. Check one of the following for each question: Very Likely, Likely, Unlikely, 
Very Unlikely, or No Way. Each feeling carries a numerical value: Very Likely = 5, 
Likely = 4,Somewhat = 3, Unlikely = 4, Very Unlikely = 5. Answer each question with a 


check and not a number. 
1 What is the likelihood that you will go to jail? 
Very Likely Likely | Somewhat Unlikely —__—' Very Unlikely 
2 What is the likelihood of you going to prison? 
Very Likely Likely = = Somewhat____—Unlikely__—_—sVery Unlikely 
3 What is the likelihood of you changing your friends and environment? 
Very likely Likely = Somewhat __——Unilikely__—_—s«Veery Unlikely 
4 Do you use drugs and alcohol? Do you plan to continue to be a substance abuser? 
Very Likely Likely_ = ~Somewhat___—Unlikely__—_—s«Verry Unlikely 
5 Are you a member of a gang member? Do you think that it is cool to be in a gang? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


6 Do you love being in a gang? What is the likelihood that you will always be a gang 


member? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 
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7 Do you see the need of getting an education? Are you happy with being a dropout? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


8 Do you believe that if you fail to get an education you plan to go to jail? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


9 What is the likelihood of you going to prison if you use drugs and alcohol? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


10 What is the likelihood that you need a prevention program in your life? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


11 Are you satisfied with your life? Do you feel the need to change your lifestyle? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


12 Are you sexually active? Do you take risks in your sexual practices as long as you are 


sexually satisfied? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


13 Do you see a need to change your friends? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


14 Do you believe that you will not catch STD’s? Do you think that this is the case 


because you know how to take care of yourself? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 
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15 Do you believe that the way that you wear your clothes send a message about who you 


are’? 
Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


16 What is the likelihood that wearing your pants below your waist will make you a 


follower and prohibit you from thinking for yourself? 
Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


17 Do you hate authority? Do you like following directions? Do you feel like nobody can 


tell you what to do? 
Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 


18 Would like to be part of a program that would help you and other young people to stay 


straight? 
Very Likely Likely Somewhat Unlikely Very Unlikely 
19 Do you feel like it is too late for you to change your life? 


Very Likely Likely Somehat Unlikely Very Unlikely 
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Post Survey Results 


(Number of Participants 16) 


1. What is the likelihood of you going to jail? 
e Two out of sixteen or 12% felt like they were definitely going to jail. 
e Five out of sixteen or 31% felt like there was a chance of them going to 
jail. 
e Nine out of sixteen or 56% did not see jail as a possibility in their future. 
2. What is the likelihood of you going to prison? 
* One out of sixteen or 6% felt like prison was definite for him. 
¢ Two out of sixteen or 12% felt like it was a possibility. 
e Thirteen out sixteen or 82% did not see prison as a possibility for them. 
3. What is the likelihood of you changing your friends and environment? 
e Twelve out of sixteen or 75% were convinced that they needed to change 
their environment. 
e Four out sixteen or 25% did not feel the need to change their friends and 
environment. 
4. Do you use drugs and alcohol? Do you plan to continue to be a substance abuser? 
e Three out of sixteen or 18% used drugs and planned to continue to abuse 
drugs. 
e Four out of sixteen or 25% said that it was a possibility that they will 
abuse. 
e Nine out of sixteen or 57% said that they did not use drugs and had no 


plans to abuse. 
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5. Are you a member of a gang? Do you think that it is cool to be in a gang? 
e Seven out of sixteen or 43% said that they were members of a gang, and 
thought that it was cool. 
e Nine out of sixteen or 57% said that they were not gang members and it 
was not cool to be in a gang. 
6. Do you love being in a gang? What is the likelihood that you will always be in a 
gang? 
e Seven out of sixteen or 43% loved being in a gang and felt that they would 
always be in a gang. 
e Nine out of sixteen or 57% had no love for gangs and had no desire for 
any future gang membership. 
7. Do you see the need of getting and education? Are you happy with being a 
dropout? 
e lwo out of sixteen or 12% did not see the need of attaining an education, 
but they were not happy about being a drop out. 
e Fourteen out of sixteen or 88% saw the value in obtaining an education 
and did not find any mental satisfaction in being a dropout. 
8. Do you believe that if you fail to get an education you plan to go to jail? 
e The group was split down the middle on this question.. Fifty percent 
believed and 50% did not believe in the outcome of this question. 
9. What is the likelihood of you going to prison if you use drugs and alcohol? 
e Nine out of sixteen or 56% believe that if you used drugs and alcohol there 


is a real likelihood of them going to prison. 
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e Seven out of sixteen or 44% did not believe that their destination would be 
affected by their use of drugs and alcohol. 

10. What is the likelihood that you need a prevention program in your life? 

e Three out of sixteen or 18% were definite about the need of a prevention 
program in their lives and 31% or five out of sixteen had a possible need 
of a prevention program in their lives. 

e Eight out of sixteen or 50% did not see the need of a prevention program 
in their lives. 

11. Are you satisfied with your life? Do you feel as if you need to change your 
lifestyle? 

e Eight of sixteen or 50% were not satisfied with their lifestyles and saw a 
definite need for change. Five out of sixteen or 31% were not satisfied 
with their life and saw a possible need for a change in the way that they 
live. 

e Three out of sixteen or 19% did not see a need to change their lifestyles. 

12. Are you sexually active? Do you take risk in your sexual practices as long as you 
are sexually satisfied? 

e Sixteen out of sixteen were sexually active. 

e Six out of sixteen or 37% were willing to engage in risky sexual behavior 
as long as they were sexually satisfied. Seven out of sixteen or 44% 
probably would engage in risky sexual behavior as long as they were 


sexually satisfied. 
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e Three out of sixteen or 19% were not willing to engage in risky sexual 
behavior. 
13. Do you need to change your friends? 
e Thirteen out sixteen or 81% saw the need or the possible need to change 
their friends. 
e Three out of sixteen or 19% did not see the need to change their friends. 
14. Do you believe that you will catch STDS? Do you think this because you know 
how to take care of yourself? 
e Eleven out of sixteen or 69% were convinced that they knew how to take 
care of themselves and would not catch STDS. 
e Two out of sixteen or 12% felt like there was a possibility that they would 
not contract STDS. 
e Three out of sixteen or 19% thought that they would not catch STDS. 
15. Do you believe that the way you wear your clothes send a message about who you 
are’? 
e Eight out of sixteen or 50% believe that the way you wear your clothes 
sent a message about their as a person. 
e Three out of sixteen or 19% said that it was a possibility of this sending a 
message about their personhood. 
¢ Five out of sixteen or 31% did not believe that the way that the way they 
wore your clothes sent a message about your personhood. 
16. What is the likelihood of you wearing your pants below your waist will make you 


a follower and prohibit you from thinking for yourself. 
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e Three out of sixteen or 19% said that it made them a follower. 
e Six out of sixteen or 37% thought that this was possible. 
e Seven out of sixteen or 44% said that there was no way that this was the 
case. 
17. Do you hate following authority? Do you like following directions? Do you feel 
like no one can tell you what to do? 
e Seven out of sixteen or 44% hated authority and did not want directions 
from someone in authority. 
e Nine out of sixteen or 56% did not hate authority or following directions. 
18. Would you like to be part of a program that will help you and other young people 
stay straight? 
¢ Five out of sixteen or 31% wanted to be part of a program that would help 
them and other young people to stay straight. 
e Four out of sixteen or 25% were leaning toward this idea. 
e Seven out of sixteen or 44% did not want to be involved in a program to 
help them and other young people to stay straight. 
19. Do you feel like it is too late to change your life? 
e One out of sixteen or 6% felt like it was a possibility that it was too late to 
change his life. 
¢ Fifteen out of sixteen or 94% felt that it was not too late to change their 


lives. 
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Pre-Post Comparative Analysis 


1. Question 1: There was a positive attitudinal shift of 24% in not wanting to go to 
jail. 

2. Question 2: There was a 6% positive attitudinal shift from 75% to 81% in not 
believing that they were not going to prison. 

3. Question3: The change of friend’s attitude went from 56% to 75%. There was a 
positive shift in attitude of 19% indicating that they need to change friends. 

4. Question 4: The question regarding substance abuse resulted in a negative shift of 
11% in attitude from 87% to 78% regarding abuse and continued abuse. 

5. Question 5: Regarding gang membership and being cool to be in gang. There was 
a negative attitudinal shift 18% from the pre to the post from 78% against gang 
involvement to 56% against gang involvement. 

6. Question 6: Saw a 12% attitudinal increase in wanting to be involved in gangs 
from 31% to 43%. 

7. Question7: Saw a 12% decrease in their attitude to get an education from 100% to 
88%. 

8. Question 8: There was an even shift in their attitudes regarding failure to get an 
education and going to jail 50% to 50%. 

9. Question 9: Saw a 12% attitudinal change regarding going to prison and substance 
abuse from 48% to 56%. 

10. Question 10: Produced an even shift in attitudes regarding the need of a 


prevention program in their lives at 50% to 50%. 
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Question 11: There was an even shift in their attitudes from those who did not 
need a change (31%). Those who needed a change (69%) to 50% to 50%. 
Question 12: There was a 14% attitudinal shift willing to engage in risky sexual 
behavior from 68% to 82%. 

Question 13: Portrayed a 32% attitudinal shift in the desire to change their friends 
from 43% to 75%. 

Question 14: There was an attitudinal shift of 82% relative to those, who now 
believe that they could catch STDS from risky sexual behavior. 

T Question 15: There was an attitudinal shift of 13% from 56% to 69%, who 
believe that the way that you wear your clothes sent a message about your 
personhood. 

Question 16: Denoted an attitudinal shift of 50% from 100%, who were not 


followers and to 50% who were followers. 


. Question 17 saw an increase of 16% from 28% to 44% who hated following 


authority and following directions. 

Question 18: Their attitude remained the same at 56% regarding being part of a 
program that would help them and other young people to stay straight. 
Question 19: Ninety four percent believed that it was not too late to make a 


change in their lives and 6% thought that it might be too late to change 
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Speakers Reflection Survey 
Name of Speaker Subject Taught 
Address 


City | State 


Place of 
Service 


What attitudes did you perceive at the beginning of the sessions? 


Were the young people engaging, or distant as you spoke to them? 


What attitudinal changes did you see in the youth? 
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GROUP REFLECTION NARRATIVE 


Name Age 
Address City 
State : Facility 


Please respond to the following questions with yes or no. All of your responses will be 


kept confidential. 


1Do you have a parent in prison? 


Yes No 


2 Do you have a parent in jail? 


Yes No 





3 Are any of your siblings incarcerated? 


Yes No 


4 Are you in trouble with the law? 
Yes N 


5 Do you have felony charges? 


Yes No 


6 Write a reflection paragraph regarding your attitude concerning what you heard from 
the speakers and how did it affect you. 
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MINISTRY 
To 


JUVENILES 


Cleveland Houser, Prison Ministry Consultant 


North American Division 
Prison Ministry Department 


MUENESTRY TO JUVENILES 
SOCIAL DATA 
* 2.3 Million small juveniles are arrested by police each year. 
* Ahigher percentage of crimes go unreported. 
* Most juvenile crimes are committed early in their lives. 


* Inthe last 15 years the number of juvenile offenders under 
the age of 15 increased by 94%. 
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Statistical Itemization of Juvenile Crimes 


* Simple assault up 98% 
* Aggravated assault up 64% 
* Carrying a weapon up 50% 
¢ Murder up 39% 
¢ Robbery up 37% 
¢ Auto theft up 17% 
¢ Arson up 17% 
¢ Rape up 20% 
¢ Burglary down 17% 
¢ Larceny up 11% 
* Vandalism up 15% 


MINISTRY TO JUVENILES 


Ruthlessness Among Juveniles 


* 270,000 guns are taken to school by juveniles each day. 


* More and more incidents of disruptive behavior are being reported 
by teachers each year. 


¢ Unruliness in the work place. 


¢ Unruliness in the home. 
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Factors of Juvenile Behavior 


|. Poverty 

° 22% of the children under the age of 18 live in poverty. 

. Poverty is more common among children than any other group. 
. Adolescents from a lower socioeconomic status commit more 


crimes than children from a higher socioeconomic status. 


Factors of Juvenile Behavior 


Poverty continued 


* Social isolation and economic stress are the main two products of 
poverty. 


* Pervasive poverty undermines the relevance of school and upward 
mobility. 


* Poverty breeds conditions that are conducive to crime. 


BEHAVIOR FACTORS cont... 


ll. FAMILY FACTORS 


One of the most reliable indicators of juvenile crime is 
the number of fatherless children. 


The decline in marriages. There was an increase of 18 
million single parents in the last decade. 


90% of American marriages end in divorce. Divorce 


among Americans is the highest of any society in history. 


33% of children are born out of wedlock. 


Social factors are to complex to generalize. 


.. BEHAVIOR FACTORS cont... 


ll. ENVIROMENT 


Fighting 
Gangs 
Drugs 
Crime 
Homicides 


Peer and friend choices 
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BEHAVIOR FACTORS cont 


IV. Media Influences 


Television 

Movies 

Music videos 

Video games 

Rap and hip hop music 


Computer games (Doom and Quake) 


BEHAVIOR FACTOR cont 


Media Influences Continued 


Children will have watched 19,000 hours of TV by the 
completion of the 12 grade. 


At the age of 18, children will have seen 200,000 acts of 
violence, 40,000 murders and witness 6-8 acts of 
violence every hour. 


Music videos/rap music lyrics led to 144 law enforcement 
officers being killed in 1992. 
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BEHAVIOR FACTORS cont 


Media Influence cont 





¢ Rap songs, like Cop Killer, influenced 4 juveniles 
to wound a Las Vegas Police Officers. 


- A Texas patrolman was killed by a juvenile who 
was influenced by 2 Pac’s anti-police lyrics. 


HOW SHOULD JUVENILES IN 
TROUBLE BE HANDLED 


|. Public Health Solution 


* See juveniles as the victims of an anti-youth culture. 


* Not just parents, but adult society appears to be increasingly 
angry, hostile and punitive toward youth. 


¢ Pseudo-self-esteem :self-esteem is tied to achieving 
affluence. 


* The real enemy is the environment (forces that shape their 
culture) and the agent suggests violence, firearms and 
access to firearms. 
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.. JUVENILES IN TROUBLE... 


Il. Law Enforcement Solutions 


* Law enforcement methods :investigates, arrests, 
prosecutes and convicts. 


¢ Proponents of law enforcement embrace a national 
crack down on crime and a get tough on juvenile crime 
policy. 


... JUVENILES IN TROUBLE... 


Common Law Enforcement Solutions 


1. Waivers of Jurisdiction 


° Transfers a case from Juvenile to Adult Courts. Denies some 
offenders the rights and protection afforded in Juvenile law. 


. 39 states permits the execution of juveniles regardless of their 
age. 


° The USA is the oie country in the world that execute children 
under the age of 18. 


. 300 juveniles have been executed in the USA. The youngest was 
13 years of age. 


... Juveniles in Trouble... 


2. Scared Strait Programs 
¢ Usually have a backlash 


¢ Are usually transitional in effect. 


.. JUVENILES IN TROUBLE... 


3. Juvenile in Correction Facilities 


* Over 65,000 juveniles are in custody. 


¢ Most youth are held in semi-secure facilities. 


¢ They are designed to look like high schools rather than prisons. 


* Each state has at least one juvenile facility. 


¢ The rest are boot camps and transitional houses. 
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MINISTERING TO JO’S 


societies Response 


¢ Call them super predators. 


¢ Qut of fear and frustration society pressured law makers 
to revamp the whole Juvenile Court System. 


¢ There has been a significant transfer of juvenile cases to 
adult courts. 


¢ Studies show that when juveniles are sentence to adult 
prisons, they revert to a life of crime more quickly when 
released and commit more serious crimes than when 
they were released from juvenile facilities. 


...MINISTERING TO J O’S... 
Christian Efforts to Reach 


« Law makers call juveniles confined to adult prisons short 
adults, but these are kids and you can’t minister to them 
the same way that you minister to adults. 


¢ Many Christian efforts to reach trouble teens have been 
misdirected. 


¢ The problem is not that at risk youth don’t want God but 
they are disillusioned with society. 
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MINISTERING TO J O'S 


Christian Efforts to Reach cont. 


Surveys show that the majority of at risk youth are vastly more 
spiritually aware than the general population of youth. 


Question? How should we minister to them differently if we want to 
be more effective. What make them so different? 


Paul writes in 1 Cor. 4:15, Even though you have ten thousand 
guardians in Christ, you do not have many fathers. For in Christ 
Jesus, | became your father through the gospel. Corinthians had a 
bigger need for a father than a teacher, so do trouble kids. This 
verse lay the ground work for effective ministering to juvenile 
offenders. 


... MINISTERING TO J O... 


. Hatred for Authority 


Why’? Absent of a father or an abusive father. When the 
teacher say sit down the youth may stand up. The youth 
hates the principal, police, boss at work and even you if 
you become an authority figure. 


They have been hurt and before they will be hurt again, 
they will dish out the punishment. 


Speaking negative to young people create mountains in 
their lives that are to high to climb. 


...MINISTERING TO JO... 


Hatred for Authority cont. 


¢ Ministry to juveniles requires patience. 


Don't give upon them. 


They have to outlive the role of negative authority in their 
lives. 


Slowly positive outlooks take place in their lives and they 
begin to accept authority figures. 


God comes in. 


... MINISTERING TO JO... 


Ill. Deep Seated Anger 


Usually results from rejection experiences in early life. 


Anger thermometer — a study was done where in kids were asked to 
imagine that they had an anger problem. On a scale from 0 — 10, 0 
= no and 10 = over the edge, most of them said that their anger 
problem was never below a 7 or 8. 


Ifthey are at a 7 or 8 and someone on the street gave them a dirty 
look, their anger thermometer would be raised 2 or 3 degrees which 
would push them over the edge. 
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... MINISTERING TO JO... 


Deep Seated Anger cont. 


¢ Where is this anger coming from? 


* The most deep seated anger comes from youth feeling rejected from 
some one close and usually from childhood. 


¢ They suffered abuse and threats on their lives. 
* Ifrejection is the problem then acceptance is the solution. 


* Kids don't need the old cliché, “| accept you as you are “, which is 
closer to apathy and indifference. 


...MINISTERING TO JO... 


Deep Seated Anger cont. 


¢ They need the kind of acceptance that God extends to us. 


* He knows us at our worst and yet loves us completely, enough to 
change us. 
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... MINISTERING TO JO... 


IV. Failure Complex 


¢ They have failed so much until they don’t believe that they can 
succeed at anything any more. 


¢ They are apprehensive 
¢ They feel that they were born to lose. 


¢ They need to know that they can do all things through Christ who 
strengthens them. Phil. 4:13 


... MINISTERING TO JO... 


Failure Complex cont. 
¢ Phil. 1:6 What God has started he is able to complete. 


¢ Isa. 43:1,2 When you pass through the water and fire he will be with 
yOu. 


... MINISTERING TO JO... 


V. Use A Discussion Based Format 


¢ Discussion rather than preaching and teaching is more effective. 
¢ They need to interact with positive adults. 
¢« Juveniles need to see what a Christian is close up. 


¢ Ask kids the right questions and lead them toward making the right 
conclusions. 


... MINISTERI 





NG TO JO... 


Use A Discussion Based Format 
¢ Sitting in a circle make them feel important. 


* Kids lack communication skills because of excessive media exposure. They 
are a remote control generation with a short attention span. 


Ground Rules 
¢ One person speak ata time 


* Each persons opinion is respected. 


¢ No one is allowed to talk about a person who is not present. 
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... MINISTERING TO JO... 


Bible Study Format 


Subjects are to be topical in nature. 
Have open discussions. 
Establish common grounds among youth in issues that they face. 


Help them to conclude that they can’t handle their situations by 
themselves. 


Address questions that youth are struggling with, don’t answer 
questions that they are not asking. 


... MINISTERING TO J O... 


Bible Study Format cont. 


Use stories or illustrations to further state the problem under 
discussion. Help create a need for a solution. 


Scripture creates the need for a solution. 
Reemphasize that scripture is the solution for all problems. 


End the study by asking for prayer request and praying for each 
youth in the study. 
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... MINISTERING TO J O... 


VI. Remember Where You Are Attempting 
TO Minister. 


° Juvenile facilities are based on the foundation of treatment rather 
than punishment. 


. You will be ministering to youth who refuse to take ownership of 
their behavior. 


° In some juvenile facilities religious programs are not allowed. 
This does not mean that effective ministry cannot occur. 


... MINISTERING TO JO... 


Primary Issues That Concern Treatment Officials. 


¢ Programs must be voluntary and not mandatory. 
¢ Avoid controversial doctrines. 

* Don’t criticize other denominations. 

¢ Be positive and don't condemn. 


¢ Beconsistent in your ministry. 
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...MINISTERING TO JO... 


VII. Take Opportunities To Celebrate The 
Lives Of Juvenile Offenders. 


Ron Hutchcraft termed this generation as a paper plate 
generation. You use them and throw them away. 


Celebrate birthdays and all of the significant events in the lives 
of young people. 


... MINISTERING TO J O... 


Vill. Believe In Them Even If They 
Don't Believe In Themselves. 


° Help them to believe that they are not cursed. 

° Assist them in overcoming their inferiority complex. 
. Give them compliments. 

° Instill dreams. 


° Lead them to believe that God makes a difference. 
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... MINISTERING TO J O... 


IX. Teach Them To Realize Where Their 
Power Comes From. 


X. Create An Atmosphere Where Juveniles 
Can Receive A Personal Encounter With 
Jesus Christ. 


¢ Teach them how to establish a relationship with Jesus 
and to know that he is real. 


... MINISTERING TO JO... 


« Create an atmosphere of prayer and worship. 
¢ There is no greater ministry than ministering to hurting youth. 


* Throughout scripture God seeks out at least 5 different types of 


people: 
1. The poor 
2. Thesick 
3. The Orphan 
4. The widow 
5. The imprisoned 


On any given evening in a juvenile facility, you will meet 3 or 4 of these. 


° If you want to be where God's heart is, what better place than a 
juvenile facility. 


APPENDIX J 


DON’T FOLLOW ME PROFILES 
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Don’t Follow Me Profiles 


From the Crack House to Gods House 


On the East banks of the Cumberland River in Nashville, TN, in the midst of the 
hustle and bustle of the hood lived Pistol. He was full of adverse vitality and misguided 
energy. At an early age, he found himself caught up in an environment that dictated the 
necessity of survival. Pistol was a highly sensitive youth who wore a facade to protect his 
pseudo-macho image. He sought attention and acceptance from his peers through 
clowning and other means of arresting their attention. His mother tried to stir him ina 
different direction, but he was a know-it -all who thought that his mother was out of 
touch with current trends. His mother tried warning him of the inevitable consequences of 
his behavior. He had a Burger King Philosophy, which suggested having it his way. 

From his childhood to adulthood, education was not something Pistol found 
important or interesting. His mother sent him to school every day to learn but he had no 
intention for such to be the case. He was very disruptive in school. Soon, he gained the 
reputation as the class clown. It was not uncommon for him to stand on top of his desk 
and shoot spit balls across the room. He did not try to learn and he did not want anyone 
else to learn. His mannerism would best describe him as Mr. Goof Off. 

By the time for dismissal from school at 3:00 PM, Pistol would have gone home 


and changed clothes three times to impress his peers. Being popular and not smart was 
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his main objective every day. Life was just one big party for him. Hanging with the guys 
and having fun with his friends was more important than getting an education. 
Consequently, the streets and the street corners became his habitation. His mother 
pleaded with him to refrain from his course of action. She asked him, why are you 
hanging with those guys? Once again, he maintained that she was old and stupid and did 
not know what she was saying. His mother in her feminine intuition was trying to help 
him avoid a future disaster. 

As fate would have it, he got heavily into the drug business and firearm 
possession. At the age of sixteen, he shot another youth five times with a 22 caliber pistol 
because he stepped on his shoes. The youth died and Pistol was tried and sentenced to the 
Pikesville Juvenile Correction Center in Pikesville, TN. His crime was so heinous that 
whenever a news documentary on juvenile crime was done, his name and picture would 
be at the top of the list. During his custody at Pikesville, he made little effort to mend his 
ways. In fact, a deeper criminal mindset was etched in his brain. 

After spending fewer than two years in juvenile custody, Pistol was a free man 
running wild on the streets of Nashville at the age of 18. He united with some of his 
friends, and they got heavily involved in drugs and gun possessions. He had a small 
arsenal of weapons, which included a 357 Magnum, several 9 Millimeter Uzis, Glocks, 
AK 47s, and other hand guns. Every time the police pulled him over they knew that he 
was likely to have a gun or drugs. Pistol had crack houses on both sides of town. His life 
was like the Wild West and the shoot-out at the OK Corral. He was in five shoot-outs and 
never got hit by opposing gunfire. At the age of 19, Pistol made five thousand dollars 


($5,000) a day selling drugs. 
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Somehow, he thought that he had a reputation to uphold. He became the ultimate 
street pharmacist. Eventually he was hurled into the quicksand of inevitable ruin. Hence, 
at the age of 23 he would shoot and kill another man, which resulted in his being 
sentenced to four to ten years in the Tennessee Department of Corrections for Voluntary 
Manslaughter. His incarceration was another unproductive period in his life where reality 
failed to set up residency in his heart. Scheming and a desire to make quick, easy, risky 
money continued to be his focus. Pistol knew how to convince the administration that he 
had been rehabilitated, his ability to talk his way out of situations, his ability to convince 
the powers that be was very advantageous in his release from prison prior to his time to 
be released. The Chairperson of the Parole Board, despite opposition from other members 
of the Board, released he from prison. After serving only two years on a four to ten year 
sentence, he was released back into the Nashville community. 

Pistol joined church, got baptized, and married a nice Christian lady. He appeared 
to have changed his outlook on life. He and his wife attended church and other religious 
functions regularly. It appeared that all was well with him. However, his infidelity and 
love for fame and materialism had a deeper influence upon him than his faithfulness to 
God and his wife. As destiny would dictate, his infidelity resulted in an additional 
offspring, which was the straw that broke the back of the camel in his marriage. 
Consequently, this led to a divorce and He was out on the streets selling drugs, 
establishing crack houses, maintaining an arsenal of weapons in his possession, and 
living a wild, debased life 

It was not long before Pistol was detained by the police and locked up in jail. He 


was tried and sentenced to 25 years in the Tennessee Department of Corrections for the 
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possession of drugs for resale. Unfortunately for him during his wild escapade three of 
his brothers got killed in succession. They were 26, 27, and 28. Even his oldest son Pistol 
Jr. began to sell drugs and carry weapons at the age of sixteen. This was a devastating 
blow to the father. He concluded that he could not expect a different outcome because 
that was all that his son was accustomed to seeing him do. What was more devastating 
was that his son, Pistol Jr., would die a violent death from being shot in the head. 

Back in prison, once again he had to try to put his life back together. He was 
incarcerated at the Middle Tennessee Reception Center where new inmates are processed 
and assigned to other prisons. Pistol sent a message to Chaplain Cleveland Houser, 
Chaplain at the Nashville Community Service Center, the work release division for the 
Tennessee Department of Corrections, and asked to be transferred to his facility. 
Chaplain Houser spoke to the Associate Warden and his request was granted. The warden 
told him not to ask him for anything and that anything that he needed should be asked of 
Chaplain Houser. During the next four years, he grew in stature and maturity. Chaplain 
Houser and Pistol worked together on several projects from religious programming to 
social outreach in the community. This time around real change in his life did transpire. 
He got involved in religious activities offered through Chaplain Services, became a 
conscientious Bible student, and he was serious about his relationship with God. 

After serving four years on a 25-year sentence, he was granted parole. Pistol got 
involved with Don’t Follow Me. DFM gave him a sense of self-worth and helped 
transform him into the person who he is today. He dedicated his life to helping other 
young people avoid making the same mistakes that he made. It gave him the opportunity 


to share with others the goodness and greatness of God. DFM has helped him to be an 
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asset and not a liability to society. According to him, DFM has been a change agent in his 
life and he is confident what it will do for others. 

Pistol stated, ““When I did not care about the direction that my life was headed, 
there was one person that never gave up on me. For that, I will ever be grateful for the 
life and ministry of Chaplain Cleveland Houser. As a male figure and role model, he has 
been the most influential person in my life, above my father and beneath my God. I know 
that beyond a shadow of a doubt, that if it had not been for Chaplain Houser and what he 
stands for, I would not be here today.” 

Certainly congratulations and salutations are in order for this man who has 
emerged from hell with a story to tell. God sent the blood hounds of heaven and rescued 
him from the salivating jaws of Satan, and placed him in the gospel vineyard, watered 
him with grace, and electrified him with the Holy Spirit. Today he is an active, devoted 
servant of God in his church. He is the Men’s Ministry Leader, Sabbath School Teacher, 
works with the homeless, and an Elder in the church. He has attained an Associate of Arts 
Degree in Criminal Justice, and he owns his own business, S&S Construction and 


Remodeling Company. 


Rough but not Ready 


In the midst of the chilly winds of Chicago, screaming off the frigid waters of 
Lake Michigan in hawkish winds of adversity a young lad name Rough made his debut 
into the world. Life in its inception was dysfunctional for. His home was the scene of 
constant parental bickering and fighting. Rough felt like this was the natural course for 


his life. He was continually fighting and being rebellious toward his parents throughout 
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his early years. It was not long before peer group pressure had gobbled up Rough like a 
giant undertow in a torrent tributary. 

His desire to hang out with his friends superseded his desire to get an education. 
Entering into the University of Survival, he majored in substance abuse and robbing. In 
school, his class work consisted of drinking alcohol and smoking marijuana. He thought 
that he was “the bomb” but little did he know that he was about to blow up. His life took 
a downward spiral as he continued to ingest degrading substances. Being a young lad, he 
had to find some way to support his habits. Rough had a moment of insanity that was 
clothed as an idea of brilliance. Little did he know that he had embarked upon a 
disastrous path that would be his downfall. He decided that he would break into people 
houses and steal money and other valuable items that he could sell to support his habit. 
This would be his life for the next 20 years. His life was just one big mess. There were 
days that he wanted to curse the day that he was born. Because of his rebellious attitude 
toward his parents, he burned bridges of support that might have been at his disposal. 

Being the disobedient young man who he was, and his atrocious disposition, he 
began to run the streets and hang with his peers. At the age of 16, in 1981, he joined a 
gang where he started a life of robbing and shooting people. Rough was down in the 
gang, and it was not long before he had risen to the rank of Five Star Elite. His love of 
money was the driving force in his life. Whatever it took to live a gangster life style, he 
was willing to make it happen. The antisocial aggressiveness of his lifestyle would result 
in his being sentenced in the Il!inois Department of Correction for 4 years for burglary. 

While he was incarcerated, there was no attempt by Rough to change his 


disposition toward improving the quality of his life. Serving only two years of a four year 
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sentence, he was on the streets again manifesting the same behavior that cause him to be 
incarcerated. He continued to rob, shoot, and gang bang. Two years after being released, 
he was arrested and sentenced to five years in 1987. Incarceration meant very little to 
Rough. He continued to get high in prison. Life, to him, was just one big social 
extravaganza and another day to get stoned. 

In 1991, he was released from prison for the third time. He met a lady who 
smoked crack cocaine. Surely, this was his kind of lady. His involvement with her would 
consummate in marriage. Her addiction to crack had no advantage points for an addict 
like Rough. His freedom was short lived. In 1993, he was arrested and sent to prison once 
again for burglary. After serving one year in prison, he was released back into the 
community. He became a nomad. He left his wife and got involved with another addict. 
She had relatives in Memphis, TN. where they relocated. 

Relocating did not change his behavior. He resumed his old behavior of robbing 
to support his addiction. In Memphis, Rough resumed his gang relationship with the Vice 
Lords where he became the Chief. Addiction to drugs was his downfall. He supported his 
addiction by doing what he knew best, which was to burglarize homes. His burgling 
lifestyle was short lived. He was arrested and sentenced for burglary to the Tennessee 
Department of Correction. Finally, something “clicked” and the weight of the kind of life 
that he had been living compelled him to do some introspection. For the first time in his 
life, he got on his knees and called upon God to deliver him from his pitiful state. 

While in the belly of the whale wrapped up in the seaweeds of sin in the stench of 
a disastrous life, he cried out from hell, “God give me just one more chance and I will 


live the rest of my life doing right.” He gave his life to God and got out of the gang. God 
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took the place of drugs in his life. Rough finished his GED and completed a one year 
computer program during his incarceration. A remarkable change occurred in his life. 
God, education, and the desire to live a positive life in the community was a priority for 
him. 

In 2003, he was paroled from the Tennessee Department of Correction. He started 
attending church where he met Chaplain Houser. Chaplain Houser invited Rough to be a 
member of DFM. He was delighted at the opportunity to share his story. He has dedicated 
the rest of his life to helping young people to stay straight. Because of his faithfulness to 
God and the church, he was elected to serve as a deacon in the church. When he turned 
his life over to God, God placed a nice Christian lady in his path that eventually would 
become his wife. She was not what the doctor ordered: she was what God ordered. 

Rough and his new wife started a successful construction business, bought a new 
house and new automobiles. He entered Tennessee Technical College and received a 
degree in heating and air conditioning. In 2011, he and his wife started a heating and air 
conditioning business. Rough has made a 180 degree turn since God came into his life. 


DFM has been very influential in helping him to stay straight. 


The Impossible Possibility 


On a bright sunny day in the sweltering heat of a July day, a bright eyed, precious 
baby girl invaded the Nashville Community. Full of promise and exuberance, she was 
embraced by loving parents and welcomed into the family. Her parents entered deep 


debates over what they should call this precious bundle of joy. She was named Possible. 
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Possible was spoiled rotten by her father. Her father attended her every need. This would 
be the major reason for her tail-spin in life when her father passed. 

During her adolescent, teenage, and early adult years she experienced the trials 
and struggles of growing up. Her struggles, pain, and frustration were magnified with the 
passing of her father. Unable to manage or communicate the pain that she was 
experiencing led her to mask and camouflage her pain and hurt. Because she was 
deficient in coping skills, she sought counterproductive methods to find relief. This 
would set Possible on a path in life that would be rocky and self-destructive. 

Possible turned to prostitution and drug abuse. She had a serious crack habit as 
well as being a street pharmacist. As fortune would have it, she became her best 
customer. She lost so much weight that she could hide behind a telephone pole. Her 
addiction was severe. This was because she was experiencing so much pain and did not 
know how to deal with her issues. 

Her dilemma was further complicated because she had three children out of 
wedlock by three different fathers. On many occasions, Possible has said that she failed 
“Baby Daddy 101.” She was arrested when she was 29 and sentenced to the Tennessee 
Department of Corrections. Upon her incarceration, her children were awarded to the 
State Department of Children Services. Such a feat would only exacerbate her pain. It 
was a period of terrible travail for her as she and her children were in the custody of the 
State of Tennessee. While she was incarcerated, she came to herself, and regained control 
of her life. 

God was on her side. She spent only six months in prison, after which she was 


paroled back to the community of her choice. Being released from prison, she had an 
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impending desire to get her children back from state custody. God showed up and 
showed out for her one more time just to assure her that he was with her. God sent her 
before the same judge that took her children and commanded him to give her children 
back to her. Reunited with her children, Possible was ready to restart her life. She quit 
using drugs cold turkey. God took away the crack habit and the addiction of prostitution 
from her. 

She embarked upon a crusade to help other females who experienced pain and 
could not communicate the hurt that was welled up inside of them. Working with the 
Sister to Sister Organization helped her to accomplish this endeavor. Another mission of 
hers was to reach troubled youth. She spent many hours assisting at-risk youth in after- 
school programs. Her ability to communicate with and reach troubled youth was 
admirable. The amazing thing that occurred with her involvement with troubled youth 
was not how proficient she was, but it was that the Davidson County Government hired 
her as a Juvenile Probation Officer while she was still on probation. Possible did not have 
any of the academic qualifications for the job. She did not have a GED or any other 
diploma. This can best be summed up as the impossible possibility. Her limitation was an 
opportunity for God to show up and show out on her behalf. 

Her faithfulness to God and her devotion and dedication to the positive welfare of 
young people is phenomenal. She is very motivational and captivating to those who sit in 
her presence. Currently, she serves as the Youth Ministry Leader at her church. Possible, 
who had no education, has completed her GED, an AA in Early Childhood Education, 


and she 1s pursuing a BA in the same field. 
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Possible heard about Chaplain Houser and DFM. She asked for an opportunity to 
meet with him. After Chaplain Houser listened to her story, he was so impressed that he 
asked her to be a part of DFM. DFM provides her the opportunity to share her story 
before others and to strengthen her commitment to stay straight. In her, we have a person 
who has integrity, moral commitment, and a crusader for females to live respectful lives. 
Finally, she encourages them to avoid getting a DWI (Dressing Without Instruction) 


because one size does not fit all. 
The Life of a Gangster 


Entering the world like a whirlwind, a fast moving baby boy was born in the 
Motor City of Detroit, MI. He was fast moving because of his intelligence and his 
emergence in the criminal arena at an early age. When Bang reached the age of eleven, he 
was already dealing drugs. He joined the Gangster Disciples and by the time he reached 
the age of fifteen, he was a ranking member in the gang. His active involvement in the 
gang and drugs had at this point already proved to be quite lucrative for him. 

Being a gang member and a drug dealer had caused Bang to have numerous run- 
ins with the police. He had been charged with various infractions, but the Criminal 
Justice System had not been able to make anything stick. Bang began to feel invincible 
and that he was untouchable. He became more deeply engaged in criminal activities. His 
choice of activities led him to commit murder. He was arrested and tried for first degree 
murder, but the courts could not make the charge stick. He was back on the streets 


engaging in his regular drug and gang activity. 
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He was eventually tried for first degree murder a second time at the age of 
nineteen. This time the District Attorney for the State of Tennessee got a conviction. At 
the age of nineteen, Bang was convicted of second degree murder and was sentenced to 
the Tennessee Department of Corrections. During his imprisonment in the Tennessee 
Department of Correction, he was given permission to attend Tennessee State University 
in Nashville to major in Business Administration and Music. Upon release from prison, 
he continued his educational pursuits at the university. 

However, in a short period, Bang had regressed having fallen back into the same 
vicious cycle of drug dealing and gang banging. His incarceration did little to divert his 
interest in being on the opposite side of the law. He reentered this lifestyle with a fury. 
Quickly his activities caught the attention of the Federal authorities. He was apprehended 
and convicted on several federal charges and sent back to prison a second time. He finally 
recognized that the lifestyle that he had been living was futile and had no future. 

During this stint of his incarceration, he decided to surrender to God permanently 
and to be obedient to the wooing and the will of God. He made a vow that he would 
devote the rest of his life to helping young people avoid making the same mistakes that 
he made. Today, Bang is totally committed to youth ministries. He is serving as the youth 
pastor for the St. Mark Missionary Baptist Church in Nashville, TN. He spends many 
hours intervening in youth affairs that have gone bad. He is a strong member of DFM. 
His previous gang activities helped DFM to be a more effective witness in helping DFM 
to reach young gang bangers and wannabes. Bang said that he is honored to be a part of a 


group that embraces the future. 
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The Street Desperado 


South of the United States Army Base of Fort Campbell, in Clarksville, TN, a 
happy young lad was born into a loving family. As he grew up the pressure from his 
peers and his need to be accepted by them superseded the love of his family. He found 
himself living in a world of antagonism against his own family by choosing the life of the 
streets as the direction that he pursued. Street life to him had become a Hollywood 
extravaganza. He loved the pseudo-fame that life in the streets personified. A life that 
placed blinders over his eyes and blotted out realism, responsibility, rationality, and 
reason was the lifestyle that he chose. 

His family, in an act of tough love, could not continue to be a habitat for the kind 
of life that Wild chose to embrace. In 1980, he had to get a job in a hot factory as a means 
to support himself. It was summer and the heat in the factory and unsatisfactory wages 
were not enough of an incentive for him to continue his employment. Therefore, in his 
perverted wisdom he concluded that he could make more money in two hours selling 
drugs than he could make in two weeks at the factory. He quit his job and became a street 
pharmacist and a desperado terrorizing and burglarizing the homes of the citizens in his 
neighborhood. 

The falsified glamour of the streets and the acquisition of material things that 
embellished his material wealth such as cars, jewelry, sex, money, clothes, and access to 
multiple female exploitations was the crowning accomplishment of his life. His material 
possessions exceeded that of anyone else in the “hood”. Wild was convinced that “he had 
it going on.” Like Belshazzar, he did not realize that his days were numbered, and he had 


been weighed in the balances and would be found wanting. Five months later, as he was 
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on his street mission, burglarizing a home, he was arrested by the police and carried to 
jail. He spent five months in the county jail until he was tried and sentenced to 15 years 
in the Tennessee Department of Corrections. His incarceration ended one of the longest 
burglary sprees in Tennessee. 

Being exposed to the sub-cultural climate in the Department of Corrections, Wild 
experienced things that retarded his taste for being a recidivate to the system at any future 
date. In 1985, he was released from prison. Surprising to Wild, he did not have his act 
together. Consequently, he was no wiser than he was in 1980 when he was first 
incarcerated. His life had been a mirage throughout his custody period. A soon as he was 
released from prison, he resumed his old habits. 

He ran the streets with an increased vigor. He rekindled his acquaintance with one 
of his old associates in crime. Wild was introduced to crack cocaine. According to his 
friend, this was the new, lucrative market on the streets. He started selling crack cocaine, 
which escalated to Wild becoming his own best customer. In just a short time, his habit 
became too expensive to maintain. Realizing that crack was not a drug for a poor man, 
he returned to his old habit of burglarizing homes. Shortly after he embarked upon this 
pernicious course, the police issued a warrant for his arrest for breaking into homes. 

Knowing that the police was in hot pursuit of him, Wild went to California in an 
attempt to escape the authorities. For a brief period, Wild lived with a family member. 
The brevity of this arrangement resulted in Wild having to live on the streets in his car. 
He could not attain gainful employment because he would be found by the law. 
Consequently, he continued to run the streets and eventually the Cripps took him as a 


gang member. He was true to the dictates of the gang. Being a hardworking soldier, he 
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accelerated in status and rank. Wild attained a high rank in the Cripps organization and 
could give orders. This was not an easy task but he felt safe among them. They had 
access to guns, money, power, and women, and that suited his lifestyle. Eventually, the 
lifestyle of gang banging, shooting people, selling drugs and so-called lavish living came 
to a screeching halt. Wild was arrested on drug charges and detained in the Los Angeles 
County Jail. He spent nine months in jail and upon his release, it was noted that he had 
charges in Tennessee. Therefore, he was extradited back to Tennessee. 

He arrived back in Tennessee to begin his sentence in 1991. He beat the charges 
levied against him. He was released, due to a technical mistake made by the investigating 
officer. Still stuck on stupid, Wild hit the streets with a fury. His freedom was very short. 
He was arrested within six months in December 1992, and was sentenced to ten years in 
the Tennessee Department of Corrections. In 1992, the Tennessee Department of 
Corrections began to house gang members from other states. It was to his surprise that he 
ran into many of his fellow gang members from California. His status as a Captain in the 
California Cripps elevated him above the Tennessee Cripps and the respect that he had 
attained made him an Original Gangster (O G). Devon gave orders as he saw fit 
regardless of the consequences that his orders produced. This course of action resulted in 
him being placed in Administrative Segregation- Solitary Confinement for 3 years. 

God allowed Wild to be placed in isolation so that he could get a revelation. He 
was locked in his cell 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. God gave Wild a panoramic view of 
his life and allowed him to do a total self-examination of himself. He and God had an 
encounter and Wild realized that his arms were too short to box with God. He began to 


pray and read his Bible. In fact, he read his Bible several times, from Genesis to 
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Revelation. He recognized his need of God and totally surrendered his life to God. This 
was a life and death matter for him. He ended his gang activities and changed his ways in 
a manner that exemplified that Jesus Christ was now supreme in his life. 

After spending ten years in prison, he was released back into the community. At 
this point in his life, the prodigal son had come home. He joined the church, and married 
to a beautiful Christian woman who he has been married to for nine years. He was elected 
by the church to serve in the office of Deacon. It was here that he met Chaplain Houser. 
Chaplain Houser became his mentor and invited him to be a member of DFM. Wild has a 
profound interest in sharing his story so that others can benefit from his mistakes. He has 
been out of prison for ten years and has been a model citizen in Nashville and a staunch 


supporter of DFM. 


Yes You Can 


Party was born on the west banks of the Mississippi River in Memphis, TN on a 
seven acre tract of land, nestled beneath the whispering pines and bulging oak trees, in 
the cool breezes of the country with farm animals, and chirping birds. He grew up in the 
nurture of a good home that espoused Christian values. Reared by his grandfather, who 
was a Baptist Minister, his knowledge of the Bible was so pronounced that he was often 
called, by his peers “Little Reverend.” His grades were indicative of one who had 
pursued academic excellence. Success for him was inevitable. 

The way that he chose to live his life caused his peers to give him a title, that 
many young people abhor, called “Nerd or Goody Two Shoes.” Peer group pressure is 


the brain silencer that removes the ability of a young person to think for himself. Not 
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wanting to become stigmatized with this title, he succumbed to the influence of his peers 
and thus he became a reflector and relinquished his role as a thinker. Seeking to remain 
in the good graces of his peers, the quality of his life shifted from the principles of right 
doing, to the negative activities that his friends advocated. 

He began to slip in the bathroom at school and take a few puffs on cigarettes; this 
led to drinking beer, wine and hard liquor. Soon he was smoking marijuana, and this 
young church lad began to live a life committed to the chase of the wild. Promiscuity, 
substance abuse, parties, and hanging with the boys became the norm of his life. His 
disobedience, stubbornness, and wild lifestyle were more than his grandfather could 
tolerate. His wild freedom of the chase prompted his grandfather to take stern action 
against him. When he was fifteen, his grandfather called the police and said that “if you 
do not come and get him I am going to kill him.” The police came and took him to live 
with his mother. 

The change of environment did not change the course of his life. Living with his 
mother enhanced his prodigal involvement. His life was falling apart at an astronomical 
pace. Almost at rock bottom, at the age of 17, he decided to enlist in the United States 
Navy. He traveled the world living what he called the good life. His attitude remained the 
same. Life was just one big party to him. His motto was, “I will try anything once.” He 
hung around the opium dens in Hong, Kong, smoked Thai Sticks in Thailand, ingested 
Xeroxes in the Philippines, smoked Elephant Ears in Hawaii, smoked Gungi and Cocaine 
in Africa and Marijuana, and Heroin in Mexico. 

Upon leaving the military, he made his home in sunny San Diego, CA. He had a 


serious drug problem. Party became a major drug pusher on the West Coast. He had a 


house on the beach, fancy cars, a pocket full of money and a boat load of female 
acquaintances. His business interest shifted, and he became his best customer. His life 
was torn from the floor up. His bed was a piece of rolled up carpet that he carried around 
under his arms, wherever life permitted him to go, and his home was under the bridge. 

He finally realized that the life that he was living was the bridge to nowhere. Out 
of desperation, he returned to Memphis to start his life over. Party started his own 
painting business. His business accelerated and his profit margins soared. He got married 
and purchased a house, two new cars and a van. He was successful but he still had a drug 
problem. As his substance abuse problem increased so did other problems in life. 

Under the influence of drugs and alcohol, he found himself in a situation that he 
would regret for years. His brother-in-law was physically abusing his sister and with 
impaired judgment, he, and his brother-in-law got into a fight. He killed his brother-in- 
law. Because of his actions, he was sentenced to the Tennessee Department of 
Corrections for 35 years for second degree murder. He served five years in one of the 
most notorious prisons in the State of Tennessee, where he was marched out with shotgun 
guards on horseback, made him dig up tree stumps, with a shovel, saw down trees with a 
cross cut saw and all manner of hard labor. After a long hard day, he would return to his 
cell where his life was not worth a plugged nickel. He did not know whether he was 
going to live or die. 

After spending five years at this facility, he was transferred to the Nashville 
Community Service Center. Upon his arrival at the Nashville Community Service Center, 
he ran into Chaplain Houser and his life as changed forever. He said, “he was deeply 


influenced by the way that Chaplain Houser lived his life. [He taught him] by example 
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what it means to be a Christian and how to live a Christ like life.” Through the influence 
of Chaplain Houser, Party surrendered his life to God. Party became a model inmate and 
because of the dramatic change that had occurred in his life the Parole Board granted him 
parole after serving only 6 years of a 35-year sentence. 

Today Party has been out of prison 19 years. His life is a powerful testimony of 
what God can do when you allow God to take complete control. His life was in complete 
disarray. When Party thought that life had dealt him the worst possible circumstances and 
he felt hopeless, he pulled out the index card to his soul and exclaimed with a loud voice, 
“Yes I Can.” God can handle any situation. Trust in the Lord, and He will surely bring 
deliverance. 

Party is a faithful member in his church. He is the Youth Sabbath School Teacher, 
Coordinator for the Sick and Shut-in Ministry, Deacon, and a member of DFM. Party 
said that DFM has played a significant role in helping him to stay straight. DFM has 
helped him to re-focus his life, made him more compassionate, loving, and considerate, 
more determined to live a positive lifestyle, and has made him more committed to the 
cause of righteousness, positive living, productivity, and commitment to God and his 
fellowman. He owns his own business, and he has dedicated his business to God and to 


helping others who have traveled the same road that he traveled. 
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